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GENERAL FORREST.* 


Dr. Joun A. WyeETu’s *‘ Life of Gen. Nathan Bedford For- 
rest,’’ C. S. A., is a worthy tribute to the memory of one of 
the most notable men that the Civil War produced, and in 
many respects one of the greatest soldiers that ever fought 
on this continent in any war. 

Dr. Wyeth admires his hero and writes enthusiastically ; 
but he has been painstaking and honest in collecting his 
facts, and evidently tries hard to be perfectly fair in stating 
them. To this work he has given the patient labor of thirty 
years. The result is a lasting memorial of Gen. Forrest and 
a monument of the author’s ability, perseverance, and devo- 
tion. 

The pathos of a biography like this—and it is full of pa- 
thos—lies in the fact that the splendid genius, the patience, 
the fortitude and unselfish patriotism of one of the South’s 
very greatest military leaders still wait for adequate recog- 
nition even from his own people. During his service in the 
Confederate army Forrest was hampered and belittled by 
professional jealousy and stupidity, and after his death the 
prejudice and resentment of his enemies have succeeded in 
detracting from his fame. 

War unquestionably is a dreadful thing, and the passions 
it exhibits are brutal passions. Yet if war is ever, on any 
ground, justifiable—and there are things worse than war— 
the man of war is not to be judged by the standards of the 


*“ Life of Gen. Nathan Bedford Forrest,” by John Allan Wyeth, M.D., 
with illustrations by T. de Thulstrup, Rogers, Klepper, Redwood, Hitchcock 
& Carleton. New York and London. Harper & Bros. 1899. Pp. 676, 
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man of peace. Stonewall Jackson was a Christian, but, if 
he had had his way, no quarter would have been given on 
either side; and, from the viewpoint of the soldier, Forrest 
is not to be condemned, but rather admired, because in the 
heat of battle he showed the spirit of the tiger. 

If immense personal influence with men and control over 
them, fertility of resource, quickness to conceive and plan, 
eager and impetuous audacity, and heroism in battle, with suc- 
cess unparalleled for difficulties encountered and overcome 
—if these be the qualities of great military leadership, For- 
rest had no superior as a soldier in the armies of the North 
or South. 

Gen. Robert E. Lee is in a class by himself. No officer 
on either side can be compared with him, for he was as 
great a man as he was a soldier. The Army of Northern 
Virginia also, though gaining by the reflected light of heroes 
like Lee and Jackson, is entitled to unmeasured praise. But 
the glory of Virginia has in a measure eclipsed and effaced 
the great deeds and the noble sacrifices of the people and the 
armies of the Southwest. We thank Dr. Wyeth, therefore, 
for having rescued the name of Gen. Forrest. For Forrest 
was unfortunate. He was not a West Pointer. He did not 
serve in Virginia. He was never given a fair chance. The 
President of the Confederacy did recognize his greatness at 
last—when attending his funeral. It would almost seem 
that Forrest served his people too well. He made enemies 
by his devotion to the Southern cause—enemies who tra- 
duced his name by stories of cruelty and brutality, so per- 
sistently declaimed as to make his own section timid in show- 
ing honor to his memory. 

It may be worth while, therefore, from the material that 
Dr. Wyeth has so admirably collected and arranged, to give 
a brief outline of the military career of a man of whom Gen. 
W. T. Sherman wrote, ‘‘ After all, I think Forrest was the 
most remarkable man our Civil War produced on either side ;”’ 
and of whom Gen. Lee is reported to have said, after the 
death of Jackson, ‘* My greatest subordinate is a man I nev- 
er saw, Gen. N. B. Forrest.” 
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Nathan Bedford Forrest came of the best American pio- 
neer stock. His great-grandfather, Shadrach, went from 
Virginia to North Carolina in 1740. Thence his grandfa- 
ther, Nathan, emigrated to Tennessee in 1806, where his fa- 
ther, William, married a Scotch-Irish girl, Marian Beck, and 
there he himself was born in that part of Bedford County 
now known as Marshall, on July 13, 1821. 

His mother was a fine type of the intelligent, energetic, 
brave, and God-fearing women of the Scotch-Irish race that 
has done so much for American civilization. She was mar- 
ried twice, and had eleven sons. Nine of these she gave to 
the Confederate army; one was a disabled veteran of the 
Mexican war; the youngest was a child when the Civil War 
began. Marian Beck is a fascinating personality, even in 
Dr. Wyeth’s brief description of her, and her name might 
well appear in the dedication of the life of her distinguished 
son. 

From boyhood Nathan Forrest exhibited the strongest 
traits of his mother’s character. At sixteen, by his father’s 
death, he was thrown upon his own resources, and, after a 
futile trip to Texas to volunteer for the Mexican War, he 
undertook the support of the family. He was a farmer, a 
stock-dealer, a speculator in horses and slaves, and was en- 
terprising and energetic in any business that promised re- 
ward for labor. At the age of twenty-five he was married, 
and settled in Memphis with a good income, and was recog- 
nized as a prosperous citizen. The attempted lynching of a 
notorious criminal brought him prominently into public notice. 
Single-handed he threw himself before the mob that threat- 
ened the city jail, and successfully maintained the majesty of 
the law. In 1860 he was elected to the Board of Aldermen, 
and was honored as an upright and conscientious man. 

When Tennessee seceded from the Union Forrest imme- 
diately volunteered as a private soldier; but, Gov. Harris’s 
attention having been called to the fact, Forrest was author- 
ized to raise and command a regiment of cavalry. By Oc- 
tober 1, 1861, the battalion was en route to Dover, on the 
Tennessee river, and reported the capture of two transports 
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with supplies. Forrest’s first engagement took place at Sac- 
ramento, Ky., where, with two hundred men detailed for 
scouting duty, he ran into five hundred of the enemy, and 
routed them with his usual tactics—viz., dismounting 
about one-third of his men in front as skirmishers, and then 
attacking with the others in two divisions on the flank and 
rear. For this action he was publicly complimented by his 
commanding general, Albert Sidney Johnston, and pro- 
ceeded, February 7, 1862, to the defense of Fort Donelson. 
In the story of the disgraceful surrender of that place For- 
rest’s behavior is the one redeeming feature. Dr. Wyeth 
calls attention to the fact that Fort Donelson rescued the 
name of Gen. Grant from oblivion; it ought to have taught 
the Confederate authorities the splendid ability of Forrest. 
The attack on the fort began February 13th, by Foote’s 
fleet in the river and by McClernand on land. Both were 
completely repulsed. The next day the Confederates as- 
sumed the offensive and attacked with great enthusiasm. 
The Federal right wing was swept back, and Forrest per- 
formed prodigies of valor, attacking a battery without or- 
ders and capturing six guns. With the arrival of Federal 
reénforcements the Confederates withdrew, but the ground 
they had won was not reoccupied by the enemy. This to 
Forrest’s mind was a clear opportunity of escape. He was 
consequently amazed when that night at a council of war 
the Confederate leaders decided to surrender on the next 
day, and he indignantly and with his accustomed vehe- 
mence refused to be a party to what he called disgrace. 
Soon after midnight he gave notice to his men, mar-ued out 
in perfect safety with about thirteen hundred and fifty fol- 
lowers, and made his way to Nashville; while the general 
in command remained behind and the next morning surren- 
dered more than ten thousand of the picked troops of the 
Confederacy, without striking another blow. 

About March 1, at Huntsville, Forrest gave his men a 
furlough of ten days, and every man reported back, with 
two new companies in addition, on March ro. 

Forrest again distinguished himself at Shiloh. He chafed 
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and fretted over the slow march of the army, which took 
three days to go twenty miles. He captured another battery 
and rode down Preston’s command, largely contributing to 
its surrender. By personal reconnoissance he discovered the 
confusion that prevailed in the Federal ranks, and pleaded 
for permission to attack, but this was refused. It was he 
who discovered the landing of Buell’s reénforcements, and 
begged that the attack might not be delayed, but was told 
by a West Pointer to hold his tongue. On the retreat to 
Corinth he saved the Confederate army from destruction 
by checking Sherman’s advance. He was carried by his 
horse into the enemy’s lines, and was badly wounded, but 
escaped capture through his gallantry. On June 11 he re- 
ported at Tupelo, Miss. He was already beginning to be a 
hero to the troops, and his reward was that his old regiment, 
which he had trained, was taken from him and he was trans- 
ferred to another command. 

Within three weeks, however, he was again ready for ac- 
tion, and made a raid into Middle Tennessee that astounded 
his enemies, and so began the marvelous career of audacity 
and success that ended only with the civil war. With fif- 
teen hundred men he swooped upon the fortifications at 
Murfreesboro, destroyed the railway station and the forts, 
took twelve hundred prisoners, including two brigadier gen- 
erals, Crittenden and Duffield, destroyed seven hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of stores, captured sixty wagons, five 
hundred mules and horses, one battery of artillery, and es- 
caped in safety, with the loss of but sixteen killed and twen- 
ty-five wounded. The country swarmed with Federal troops, 
and Forrest’s escape reads like a chapter in fiction. Gen. 
Buell wrote: ‘‘ Our guards are gathered up by Forrest as 
easily as he would herd cattle. Why don’t you do some- 
thing?’”’ 

After checking Buell’s advance upon Bragg, who had 
marched into Kentucky, Forrest was again relieved of his 
command (Nov., 1862), and was ordered back to Tennes- 
see to raise and equip another, if he could. 

By December 1 a new brigade of two thousand men had 
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gathered round him at Columbia; but they had virtually no 
arms, ammunition, or other equipment, and the only source 
of supply was the enemy’s garrisons. Forrest according- 
ly ventured to cross the Tennessee river, though it was 
patrolled by gunboats, and marched with his small brigade 
into West Tennessee in the face of more than twelve thou- 
sand Federal troops. He eluded pursuit, captured Col. In- 
gersoll and his command near Jackson, captured the garri- 
son at Forked Deer Creek, then captured Trenton and its 
garrison, and again Union City with its garrison, and de- 
stroyed immense quantities of stores. Being surrounded 
finally by three brigades, he attacked one after the other 
and made his escape in safety, taking with him five hundred 
recruits, full supplies of arms, ammunition, horses, and 
clothes for his men, together with five pieces of artillery, elev- 
en cannons, thirty-eight wagons and teams, and fifteen hun- 
dred prisoners. The Confederate Congress passed a vote of 
thanks to Forrest, but the authorities at Richmond still 
failed to recognize his ability. After this wonderful inva- 
sion of West Tennessee Forest chafed and fretted for two 
months in idleness in his subordinate position, and with the ex- 
ception of the two dashing affairs at Thompson’s Station and 
at Brentwood, in which he captured more than two thousand 
prisoners, he was not permitted to do anything until Gen. 
Streight’s raid gave him his opportunity. 

Gen. Streight was ordered by Rosecrans to take two 
thousand picked men, with carefully inspected arms and 
equipment, to join Gen. Dodge in North Alabama with his 
fifty-five hundred men, and move toward Chattanooga in 
order to destroy the railways entering that place. Forrest 
was given a free hand, and immediately started for Alabama, 
where he reénforced Roddy and attacked Dodge, preventec 
the junction with Streight, and then with less than one 
thousand men dashed after Streight’s command. It was a 
marvelous race over muddy roads and swollen streams. 
Forrest’s men went one hundred and nineteen miles in three 
days. Many of them fell by the way, but their leader’s 
plan was to keep Streight running. Before they reached 
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Macon, Ga., Forrest’s command had dwindled to five hun- 
dred. Nearly four hundred of the Federals had been killed 
or captured. At their last stand many of the enemy fell 
asleep while trying to take aim. By a ruse Forrest con- 
vinced Streight that he had a large force with him, and so 
the Federal general surrendered sixteen hundred men, and 
Forrest had to send away for assistance to guard the prison- 
ers. It was on this famous ride that a young girl, Emma 
Sansom, fearlessly directed Forrest to the ford under fire, 
and for this won the honor of having Wyeth’s *‘ Life of For- 
rest’’ dedicated to her. This achievement of Forrest’s 
evoked another vote of thanks from the Confederate Con- 
gress, but the intrenched jealousy of the professional offi- 
cers again prevented the Richmond authorities from giving 
him an independent command. 

In the summer of 1863 Bragg began his retreat to Chat- 
tanooga, pursued by Rosecrans. Forrest, scouting with tire- 
less energy, recognized with infallible instinct that the Fed- 
eral commander had imperiled his army by dividing it, and 
urged his superior to attack and capture Buell and Critten- 
den separately. The best critics declare that the thing could 
have been done; but Bragg was passive, and Forrest raged 
helplessly. 

At the battle of Chickamauga Forrest again distinguished 
himself. He himself was especially mentioned in the dis- 
patches, and his men were extolled by Gen. D. H. Hill as 
equal in discipline and courage to any he had ever seen. It 
was here that Forrest dictated the dispatch to Bragg, upon 
which, says Longstreet, depended the fate of the Confeder- 
acy. With his usual perspicacity he understood the confu- 
sion and panic of the Federal forces, since described by Mr. 
Dana, and he clamored for permission to attack; but it was 
refused, and ten days afterwards he was again relieved of his 
command. The story of the interview with Gen. Bragg, as 
given by Dr. Wyeth, is tragic in the extreme. In Novem- 
ber Forrest returned with his escort of sixty men to North 
Mississippi to raise another brigade. 

The account of that recruiting and of his raid into West 
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Tennessee is almost incredible. A Northern correspondent 
wrote: ‘‘In the face of ten thousand Federal troops Forrest 
with less than four thousand has marched right through the 
Sixteenth Army Corps, nine miles from Memphis, carried off 
one hundred wagons, two hundred cattle, three thousand 
conscripts, destroyed several railroads and many towns.”’ 

Six weeks afterwards Gen. William Sooy Smith started 
from Memphis with ten thousand men (of whom one thou- 
sand were cavalry) to join Sherman in a grand attack on 
Selma. Forrest attacked him two days after he left the city, 
frightened him into a fetreat, and then routed him at Oko- 
lona. Col. Waring, of the Fourth Missouri, says: ‘* The re- 
treat to Memphis was a disheartening, panic-stricken flight. 
The expedition filled us all with burning shame.’’ Forrest 
in his report states that he had twenty-five hundred men en- 
gaged against seven thousand. The figures given by Gen. 
Grant show even greater disparity. 

Richmond at last began to see something in this citizen 
general. During the next two months Forrest swept West 
Tennessee. As Gen. Sherman said: ‘* Forrest always 


seemed to know exactly what we were going to do, but we 


never did know where he was or what he was going to do.” 
Then occurred the capture of Fort Pillow, about which so 
many wild stories have been told. Of these Dr. Wyeth very 
effectually disposes. The facts of the case, as proved by 
the record, seem to be these: 1. The detachment of Forrest’s 
command detailed against this reputed impregnable fortress 
had succeeded in gaining a position under the breastworks, 
shielded from the guns of the fort. 2. The commander of 
the Federal force had been killed, and his successor in ter- 
ror dealt out whisky in unlimited quantity to his soldiers, 
most of whom were negroes, until they were crazy with 
drink. 3. Federal transports had arrived and were landing 
reénforcements, against the protest of the Confederates, while 
the flag of truce was flying. 4. In the attack which followed, 
the Confederates stormed the fort, and the drunken garri- 
son, thinking to escape to the transports, continued to fire 
after they were virtually surrounded, and very many of them 
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were killed. 5. More than two hundred and twenty of the 
garrison were taken as prisoners, and Forrest left at 6 p.M., 
so that the often repeated charges of ‘‘ midnight rioting and 
butchery”’ are utterly false so far as Forrest and his men are 
concerned. 

Whatever was the ferocity of the attack by men enraged 
at the crazy refusal to surrender, it was more than equaled 
by similar incidents on the other side, as told by Dr. Wyeth. 
In June, 1864, it was determined to annihilate Forrest in or- 
der to protect Sherman’s advance into Georgia. Accordingly 
Gen. Sturgis, with eight thousand men, carefully selected and 
equipped, and twenty-two pieces of artillery, was sent after 
him. With only four thousand men Forrest met Sturgis at 
Brice’s Crossroads, and demonstrated that he was not only 
a cavalry raider but a great general. Sturgis’s army was 
nearly annihilated. No battle like this was ever known in 
the war, according to the Federal reports, and ‘‘the memory 
of it rankles after a quarter of a century.’’ Forrest cap- 
tured everything Sturgis had: his artillery, arms, wagons, 
and even the clothes of his men. Sherman said of it: ‘I 
cannot understand it. Heisthe devil. . . . He hasno 
troops to speak of.’’ 

President Lincoln was urged to offer a reward to the man 
who defeated Forrest. The wildest reports began to be cir- 
culated as to his ubiquity. One of these averred that he 
was actually in Chicago. In vain Southern men appealed 
to President Davis to give Forrest command of all the cav- 
alry and **turn him loose’’ against Sherman’s line of com- 
munications. 

In July an army of eighteen thousand men under Generals 
Smith and Mower found Forrest near Tupelo, and fought 
a fierce battle, and then retreated in great haste back to 
Memphis. In August Gen. Smith, with seventeen thousand 
men, started out again; but Forrest eluded him and made his 
tamous raid into Memphis, capturing prisoners and supplies. 
During that autumn Forrest harried Middle Tennessee and 
kept its garrisons in perpetual terror. He was everywhere. 
In November he was put in command of all the cavalry, and 
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joined Hood in the disastrous campaign of Franklin and 
Nashville. In that retreat, as Gen. Sherman says, ‘* he 
saved the remnant of Hood’s army, and his ability and un- 
tiring energy were unsurpassed in the history of the war.’’ 

There is no finer tribute to Forrest’s hold over his men 
and no more splendid evidence of heroism than the fact 
that, after the horrors of Franklin and Nashville, the Seventh 
Tennessee Regiment, when furloughed for thirty days, re- 
turned every single man at the expiration of his time. 

Forrest’s address to his soldiers at this time was calculated 
to stir the blood ot veterans. ‘*Soldiers,’’ he said, ‘*on 
the 24th day of December, 1863, there were three thousand 
of you at Jackson, Tenn., unorganized and undisciplined, 
and only four hundred of you were armed. You were sur- 
rounded by fifteen thousand of the enemy. . . . You have 
endured hunger and cold and labor in an arduous campaign 
without a murmur. . . . During the past year you have 
fought fifty battles; killed and captured sixteen thousand of 
the enemy; captured two thousand horses and mules, sixty- 
seven pieces of artillery, four gunboats, fifteen transports, 
twenty barges, three hundred wagons, fifty ambulances, ten 
thousand stands of small arms, forty blockhouses; destroyed 
thirty-six railroad bridges, two hundred miles of railroad, 
six engines, one hundred cars, and fifteen million dollars’ 
worth of property. In the accomplishment of this great 
work your regular number never exceeded five thousand, 
two thousand of whom have been killed and wounded, while 
in prisoners you have lost about two hundred.”’ 

Thus virtually ended Forrest’s military career. Hood’s 
army was disorganized, broken-spirited, and beaten. The 
remnant that surrendered under Gen. Joe Johnston in North 
Carolina two months later went there knowing that it was all 
over. 

In March, 1865, Wilson’s cavalry, twenty-seven thousand 
strong, ‘‘the finest ever organized on this continent,’’ rode 
down upon Forrest with his two thousand veterans. As 
Gen. Grant afterwards said, it was an easy task. Forrest 
had only old men and boys to recruit his worn-out battalions. 
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At Gainesville, Ga., he surrendered, and made his farewell 
address to the men who had followed him so nobly. With 
exquisite tenderness and pathos he spoke: ‘* Soldiers, I have 
never on the field of battle sent you where I was unwilling 
to go myself, nor would I now advise you to a course which 
I felt myself unwilling to pursue. You have been good sol- 
diers; you can be good citizens. Obey the laws, preserve 
your honor, and the government to which you have surren- 
dered can afford to be and wili be magnanimous.” 

He lived twelve years after the war, successful in busi- 
ness, abounding in love and charity to his less fortunate 
comrades and their families, a useful and respected citizen, 
and died in Memphis, Tenn., at the early age of fifty-six, 
October 29, 1877. 

The foregoing scant outline of Forrest’s military record 
leaves but little space for a summary of his personal char- 
acteristics. He was a man of immense physical strength 
and size, and as resolute and audacious in personal rencoun- 
ters as in open battle. His temper was terrific when roused, 
and his language was often violent and profane, but never 
vulgar nor obscene. He detested uncleanness, as he de- 
spised wanton cruelty and oppression. In the midst of a 
battle, when his own life was in peril, he was known to res- 
cue a woman and a child from danger and carry them to a 
place of safety. While he thrashed a scout with hickory 
withes for giving him second-hand information, he degraded 
one of his best officers for trifling with the affections of a 
woman. He was unlearned, but not illiterate. A pen, he 
said once, reminded him of a snake; and his spelling was 
consistently wrong: but his natural eloquence could move 
his troops to enthusiasm. He did not know the first princi- 
ples of the drill, being astonished at the effect of a trumpet 
call upon disciplined soldiers, and yet in his general plan of 
battle he instinctively adopted the matured tactics of Napo- 
leon. He exercised an authority as a general that was ab- 
solutely intolerant of the slightest variation or disobedience, 
and yet he was the genial companion of his subordinates and 
was foremost in exposing himself in every battle. He had 
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twenty-nine horses killed under him, and with his own hand 
slew thirty men. To him, as he said, ‘‘ war means killing,”’ 
and in the smoke and fire of actual conflict he was the in- 
carnation of war. What he would have accomplished, had 
he been earlier recognized and placed in independent com- 
mand, no one can say; but that he deserves the praise and 
the immortal honor of his countrymen, for whose cause he 
so unselfishly and so nobly fought, no one can deny. As 
Lord Wolseley eloquently and truly says: ‘‘Forrest had 
fought like a knight-errant for the cause he believed to be 
that of justice and right. No man who drew a sword for 
his country in that fratricidal struggle deserves better of 
her, and, as long as the chivalrous deeds of ker sons find 
poets to describe them, and fair women to sing them, the 
name of this gallant general will be remembered with affec- 
tion and sincere admiration. A man with such a record 
needs no ancestry.” Tuomas F. Garior. 
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A NEW SOUTH VIEW OF RECONSTRUCTION.’ 


EXAct Ly thirty-three years ago the Congress of the United 
States began in earnest to reconstruct the Southern States in 
its own deliberately chosen way. The main feature of the 
Congressional plan of reconstruction was ratification of the 
Fourteenth Amendment—that is to say, acquiescence in ne- 
gro suffrage. This acquiescence was obtained from the re- 
luctant South by the temporary merging of the conquered 
States into military districts, and by the deliberate disqualifi- 
cation of such elements of the population as had rendered the 
separate constitutional conventions summoned under John- 
son’s orders antagonistic to the wishes of the radical major- 
ity in Congress. If the results of this reconstruction legis- 
lation had not been so tragic, it might be selected with much 
justice as the most complete and beautiful of all examples of 
irony ip human affairs. State rights had been the South- 
erner’s shibboleth. He had declared that he fought not for 
slavery, but for the right of his State to secede and manage its 
own affairs in the way that best suited it. Now, in 1867, the 
only way in which he could become once more a citizen of his 
beloved State, restored to its full rights and privileges in the 
Union, and thus cease to be the trembling subject of a ma- 
jor-general clothed with almost despotic powers, was to stand 
silently by and watch carpetbaggers and scalawags, and may- 
be his own former slaves, after framing a constitution that al- 
lowed negro suffrage, proceed to disgrace the thus formed 
State by reckless and extravagant legislation that would injure 
public credit for a generation or more. In other words the 
Southerner who fought for his State’s supremacy, its true sov- 
ereignty, was compelled to purchase its existence at the price 
of its degradation. If, as many radicals then believed, the 
crime of rebellion deserved condign punishment, it can hard- 
ly be denied that Messrs. Stevens and Sumner, and the other 


1From a lecture delivered before the Vassar Brothers Institute, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., March 6, 1900. 
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leaders of Congress showed most consummate ingenuity in 
their choice of punishment. 

But it is not so much a case of historical irony that I wish 
to lay stress upon as a case of historical contrast. In 1867 
we find a dominant political party in Congress, flushed with 
the glory of a successful war, triumphant over an opposing 
President, able to taunt its political adversaries with being 
traitors or ‘* copperheads,’’ supported in recent elections by 
the people of the victorious East and West. We find this 
powerful, well-led Congressional majority deliberately saying 
to the conquered people of the South: You can be restored 
to your political rights in the Union only by allowing the suf- 
frage to the freedman or else by submitting to a partial loss 
of representation in the Lower House of Congress, should you 
eventually gain control of your State and impose franchise 
restrictions upon the blacks. A little later we have this same 
Congressional majority by means of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment seeking to prevent discrimination in voting and other 
matters between whites and blacks. By the summer of 1870 
we find all the Southern States reconstructed according to 
this drastic plan and admitted to the Union. 

Now in 1900 what do we find? We find the negro’s vote 
counted just so far as it suits the convenience of the South- 
ern white to count it; we find just so much money voted for 
the public education of the blacks as the Southern legisla- 
tures care to appropriate; we find the negro excluded from 
the best hotels and made to ride in ‘‘Jim Crow’’ cars; we 
find him often denied a lawful trial when it pleases a mob to 


' hang him, and this in case not merely of rape, but also of 


murder, arson, and robbery; we find him driven out of com- 
munities in which he has obtained a petty post-office—in short, 
we find him protected only partially in his legal rights, de- 
nied all save the paltriest of social advantages, and simply 
juggled with in regard to his political rights. And yet a party 
calling itself Republican is in full power at Washington in this 
year of grace; the judiciary of the United States is still re- 
spected and presumably able to protect American citizens; 
the people of the country have recently made it clear that 
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they will not tolerate one form of barbarism—to wit, polyg- 
amy—and the whole nation has just declared itself ready 
to undertake the charge of alien races in distant islands. In 
1867 the negro was the object of our missionary enthusiasm ; 
in 1900 it is the Filipino, and we content ourselves with 
contributing to Mr. Booker Washington’s school, and other- 
wise leaving the ‘* nation’s ward’’ to get along as best he may 
—with the result I have just described. Was there ever, I 
ask, such a change of attitude on the part of a people chron- 
icled before in the history of mankind? I, at least, can recall 
none more complete or more remarkable. 

But how has this change come about? A satisfactory an- 
swer to this question can be obtained only from a careful, 
critical survey of our history as a nation, and especially of 
the history of the South since the close of the civil war. 

The situation in 1865 wasan unparalleled one—certainly for 
Anglo-Saxons. When Cromwell and his followers rested 
on their victories no easily marked out and recognized sec- 
tion of England remained to be incorporated in the Common- 
wealth. Some portions of the country were more royalist 
than other portions, but the war against Charles had been a 
true civil war and not a war between sections. Hence with 
the death of the king there was little need for military rule 
of any portion of the kingdom, and the experiment of pla- 
cing generals of the army over military districts was soon 
abandoned as unnecessary and unsuccessful. It would 
probably not have been successful even if it had been need- 
ed; and at least one may wish that our own radicals had 
thoroughly pondered this phase of English history. But pol- 
iticians have a way of remembering only those historical facts 
that will serve as precedents for what they wish to do. 

What did the leading politicians in 1865 wish to do with 
the conquered South? The Democrats and the conserva- 
tive Republicans naturally wished to get the States back into 
the Union with as little trouble as possible; the most radical 
Republicans wished to restore them only after the chief 
rebels had been properly punished; the friends of the black 
man wished to use the restoration of the States as a lever for 
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raising negro suffrage into the position of a paramount polit- 
ical issue; the freedmen themselves, the carpetbaggers, and 
the renegade Southern whites known as scalawags, desired 
negro suffrage as a sure basis for control of the prostrate 
States; the Southern whites in general wished, of course, to 
be restored to citizenship and to organize their State govern- 
ments with as little friction as possible. Such being the 
state of affairs, it was quite obvious that the advocates of 
rebel punishment and of negro suffrage would combine their 
forces and would begin an aggressive campaign which un- 
fortunately could be run on party lines. The presence of 
scalawags, carpetbaggers, and freedmen at the South nec- 
essarily suggested the idea that a strong Republican party 
could be built up in the conquered States by means of ne- 
gro suffrage and a sufficiently sweeping proscription of the 
whites. Late elections had not shown overwhelming Re- 
publican strength in the North, and it was quite clear that 
restored Southerners would vote the Democratic ticket. A 
radical programme would therefore be an advantageous 


_ partisan programme, and in a country wedded to the two- 


party system such a partisan programme was sure to be 
more or less popular. 

The work of the radical Republicans was therefore cut 
out for them, and in the person of Mr. Thaddeus Stevens. 
they had one of the most efficient party leaders this country 
has ever known. But they had also in their favor some- 
thing better than a partisan programme and good leadership: 
they had that primary tendency of human nature to go to ex- 
tremes. In most or all revolutions—and, as we are all now 
aware, the reconstruction period was essentially one of revolu- 
tion—the party of progress sooner or later falls under the con- 
trol of its most radical members. So it was in the French 
Revolution; so it was in the Republican caucus after the war. 
Probably the only way in which moderates can overcome 
radicals is to be so radical in their own conservatism as to be 
willing to fight for the retention of the status guo. Naturally 
this rarely happens, and the opponents of a popular progress- 
ive movement fall into a helpless minority. 
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But the union of the radical Republicans at once caused 
the union of their opponents—that is, of all who were will- 
ing to be ranked outside the Republican party; for, as we 
have just seen, it was inevitable that the spirit of party 
should make moderate Republicans yield to their radical 
brothers. Under any circumstances an alliance between the 
Southern whites and the Northern Democrats would have been 
natural; in face of the menaces offered by the Republicans 
both to the South and to the strict constructionist view of the 
constitution such an alliance was simply unavoidable. But 
the Southern whites were in the position of a vanquished 
caste; the Northern Democrats were in a distrusted, not to 
say despised, minority. The issue of the contest would not 
therefore have seemed doubtful in the spring of 1865 but for 
the fact the man who succeeded Lincoln in the presidency 
was a Democrat. This meant that the Republicans must 
have and hold a two-thirds majority in Congress. 

We have thus far dealt with the situation in the large, ig- 
noring personal influence save for a bare mention of the 
ability of Thaddeus Stevens as a party leader. It is impos- 
sible, however, in the history of any nation, even of a re- 
public based upon the rule of the majority, to overlook the 
fact that grave issues often turn upon the character of a sin- 
gle man. In the present instance it is no exaggeration to 
say that the fate of the South—nay, of the nation—depended 
upon the character of Andrew Johnson. If one wishes to 
probe further, one is still confronted by the element of per- 
sonality; for it was a man Booth who shot another man Lin- 
coln, and the fate of the country would have depended on the 
latter’s character had he lived. It is furthermore plain, | 
think, that if Lincoln had lived he would have been found 
ranged with the Democrats and the Southern whites in re- 
sisting the revolutionary programme of the radical Republi- 
cans—only he would have had also the support of the mod- 
erate Republicans, which, alas! Johnson could not count on. 
What the result would have been no man can determine, but 
I feel that those Southeners are right who maintain that the 


assassination of Lincoln was a greater blow to their section 
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than Lee’s defeat at Gettysburg. Lincoln’s loyalty, his 
wisdom, his tact, his humor, his patience, would, I believe, 
have been more than a match for the shrewdness, the tire- 
less energy, the vindictive persistence of Stevens and the 
blind dogmatism and powerful will of Sumner. He would 
have persisted in his inchoate plan of restoring the relations 
of the conquered States with the Union as speedily as possi- 
ble, he would have checked the extravagances of the South- 
ern legislatures and conventions, he would have secured the 
freedman his legal rights and a fair share of his civil rights, 
and he would have postponed to a more convenient season 
the settlement of the vexed question of negro suffrage. I 
am, of course, aware that there are competent students who 
doubt whether even Lincoln could have resisted successful- 
ly the radicals in Congress; but my admiration for the man 
is so great that I can hardly conceive his succumbing to Ste- 
vens and Sumner. 

I do not even believe that Andrew Johnson would have 
succumbed to this formidable pair had he been possessed of 
ordinary tact, and, if report may be trusted, kept decently 
sober. He was a man of strong character, excellent sense, 
and approved loyalty. He had the support of a good cabi- 
net with Seward at its head. He undoubtedly adhered in the 
main to the plan of reconstruction that Lincoln seemed to fa- 
vor. His messages to his recalcitrant Congresses, whether 
or not entirely of his own composition, were remarkably 
strong documents which will hereafter receive due credit when 
posterity is able to judge him fairly. But he was unfortu- 
nately a Democrat, and was thus liable to the partisan suspi- 
cions of the Republicans; he had political ambitions and was 
naturally anxious to secure the support of the South; he 
acted too precipitately in proceeding with the work of re- 
construction during the recess of Congress; and after he had 
fallen out with this body he displayed a lack of tact, not to 
say of decency, that inevitably strengthened his opponents. 
If Johnson had called an extra session and frankly taken 
Congress into his confidence, if he had behaved with dignity 
and thrown himself upon the good sense of the country in 
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the approaching elections, if he had carefully warned the 
Southern leaders against indiscretion on their part—his, 
er rather Lincoln’s, wise and moderate plan of reconstruc- 
tion might have succeeded, the South would have been 
saved years of misery, and the Republican party would not 
now have the often illegitimate electoral votes of the solid 
South to overcome every four years. But the self-made 
Johnson was quite a different man from the self-made Lin- 
coln. He played into the hands of the radicals, disgusted 
the sober men of both parties, provoked and barely emerged 
in safety from one of the most deplorable partisan trials in 
history, and left the political stage a discredited figure whose 
rehabilitation will task the powers of some great future his- 
torian. We cannot altogether blame Johnson because he 
suffered from the defects of his qualities and was more 
sinned against than sinning, but we can at least draw from 
his career salutary lessons as to the power for good or ill 
that attaches to the person of each of our civil servants, 
even to our Vice President. 

Yet when the intemperate, tactless Johnson has had his 
due, what shall be said of his opponents in Congress? Sim- 
ply, I think, that they were doctrinaires and partisans. In 
these two words we have the source of a generation’s woes. 
The negrophiles argued in a doctrinaire way about the 
duty of giving the negro a vote, especially that he might be 
able with it to defend his rights. They were thoroughly hon- 
est and well-meaning in their views, but they were totally 
ignorant of the negro’s character, and they assumed falsely 
that the right to vote is as inalienable as the rights of life, 
liberty, and property. Universal suffrage was the goal to- 
ward which a republic like the United States should strive, 
but scholars like Sumner ought to have known that such a 
goal cannot be reached by mere legislation. They ought to 
have known, from the experience of the Anglo-Saxon with 
other races, that such domination as the reconstruction 
laws gave the negroes over the Southern whites could not 
be maintained after the Federal troops had been withdrawn, 
and they ought to have foreseen that no people of English 
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blood could be long subjected to military government. 
Neither the soldier nor the negro could continue to govern 
the South, and a small amount of historical acumen should 
have convinced Mr. Sumner and his followers of the fact. 
I am not blaming them for their delusion, nor do I forget 
that it is easy to criticise men’s actions from the vantage 
ground of a subsequent generation; but I do not think it un- 
fair to call them doctrinaires and to insist that the part they 
played in their country’s history was most unfortunate at 
this juncture. 

The partisans, however, played a worse part. Their de- 
sire to punish the Southern whites for having ‘‘rebelled’’ was 
perhaps a natural one, but again history furnished an im- 
pressive warning. Besides, all they had to do was to look 
around them and profit from the example of the people and the 
soldiers. Never did a people, its army and its generals, be- 
have better to a conquered foe than the people of the North 
did to the people of the South apart from the reconstruc- 
tion legislation of Congress. The terms given by Grant and 
Sherman were worthy of heroes; the charity of Lincoln was 
sublime; the attitude of the citizens of the North and West 
was on the whole worthy of the highest praise; and I, a 
Southerner, take profound pleasure in emphasizing the fact. 
But unfortunately the idea of punition entered the minds of 
some influential politicians, and there is no more dangerous 


idea. Punition, vengeance, even against a single man, is a 


dangerous idea; punition, vengeance against an entire popu- 
lation, is an idea that ought to be left to an all-wise God 
alone! Fermenting in the small congressional brain it was 
sure to work mischief. 

But the idea of partisan supremacy worked more mischief 
than that of punition. It was a natural enough idea, for 
the party system had been in operation for two centuries. 
Besides, it did look hard to see the Southern States readmit- 
ted to full rights and privileges only to augment the power 
of that Democratic party which had done so much to bring 
on the war and to delay the North from carrying it to a 
successful completion. ‘‘ The Republican party has saved 
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the Union; ought it not now to insure its own perpetuation 
in order that it may protect the freedman and secure to the 
nation all the benefits that have been won?’’ So the parti- 
san Republican of a generation gone argued, and so, I am 
afraid, he argues to-day, and so would a Democrat argue 
were he in the Republican’s place. It is human nature to 
argue thus, and in view of this fact I am indisposed to make 
use of any terms of blame. Who of us can be sure that he 
would not have been a partisan in 1867? 

But it is not well to content ourselves with saying: ‘‘It is 
only human to do thus and so.’’ The whole of civilization 
rests on man’s ability and determination to do more than his 
merely human nature prompts him to do. We must aspire 
toward the ideal, the divine; and I hold that to obey the dic- 
tates of partisanship is neither ideal nor divine, and that in 
judging our statesmen we must apply high standards or we 
shall inevitably lose our political ideals and retrograde. But, 
tried by high ideals, can the partisan, radical Republicans of 
1867 escape serious animadversion? 

In the first place they were unwise enough to reject a 
simple and consistent plan of reconstruction before they 
had given it a fair working chance. — It is true that some of 
the Southern States had passed oppressive and unjust laws 
against the freedmen that seemed to reduce them to peon- 
age; but it was also true that the Supreme Court was per- 
fectly capable of pronouncing these laws unconstitutional, 
and had given signs of its disposition to do so. Besides, it 
was only natural that, in view of the total subversion of eco- 
nomic and social conditions, the Southern whites should 
have attempted hasty and unwise labor and vagrancy legis- 
lation, while on the other hand it was obvious that the men 
to whom they most looked up were counseling moderation 
and loyalty to the Union. From 1865 to 1870 Gen. Robert 
E. Lee was by far the most influential man in the South, and 
it requires small study of his character and correspondence 
to see what direction his advice was taking. The fire-eaters 
were somewhat under a cloud, for they had brought on the 
disastrous war, and many of the worst of them had escaped 
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to Europe or to Mexico. Their places, curiously enough, 


were taken by the radical Republicans. These men, by op- 
posing Johnson, by advocating negro suffrage, by talking 
about conquered provinces, by insisting upon the presence 
of troops in the South, by affiliating with the carpetbaggers 
and the scalawags, filled the Southern whites with a rage 
which the victories of Grant and Sherman had not caused 
and which the vindictive eloquence of Toombs and other ir- 
reconcilables would have been powerless to inspire. The 
South was exhausted and ready to listen to its great soldiers 
Lee and Johnston, who, like Grant and Sherman in the 
North, were by no means radical. But the politicians in- 
tervened, established military despotisms, which, to their 
credit, the major-generals did not on the whole relish or abuse, 
gave free license to legislative carnivals of corruption, and 
laid, in part at least, the foundation for the present race 
troubles of the South. It has, indeed, been held by high 
authority’ that for Congress to have left the Johnson plan 
in operation would have been, ‘‘from the standpoint of the 
great national issues demanding settlement, grotesquely im- 
possible,’’ but I am inclined to think that this statement rests 
on a confusion of the terms ‘‘ national’’ and ‘* partisan.”’ 

In the second place, not merely did the partisan Repub- 
licans of 1865 to 1870 reject a simple and consistent plan of 
reconstruction before it had been fairly tried; not merely did 
they substitute a plan of their own based upon the false the- 
ories of the doctrinaires and, in its reliance upon military sup- 
port, antagonistic to every Anglo-Saxon ideal of government; 
not merely were they responsible for the ‘‘woes unnum- 
bered”’ suffered by the South down to 1876, and for the Ku- 
klux and other outrages inflicted upon the blacks through- 
out a long and dismal period; but they dealt a powerful and 
almost deadly blow to constitutional government in this coun- 
try. From bitterly resenting the alleged treachery of John- 
son and his so-called tyrannical attempt to govern in defiance 
of Congress, they proceeded themselves to erect the greatest 
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tyranny this country has ever known. They developed the 
tyranny of the caucus over moderate and recalcitrant mem- 
bers, carrying through in at least one instance a most impor- 
tant measure in the space of twenty minutes. By allowing 
no interim between the close of one Congress and the begin- 
ning of another they grossly interfered with the constitutional 
power and prerogatives of the President. By refusing to 
recognize the existence of States whose votes were never- 
theless counted in the ratification of the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment they acted with a partisan inconsistency dangerous to 
constitutional liberty. In the Tenure of Office Act and in 
other legislation they not only flouted the principles of re- 
publican government as handed down by the fathers, but 
deliberately legislated so as to render powerless that inde- 
pendent and indispensable department of government, the 
executive—a course of conduct which was of the very es- 
sence of tyranny. 

I have no doubt that a clever lawyer can make out a spe- 
cious defense for their actions, and that historians can trump 
up the plea of necessity, which is really no plea, as it is im- 
possible to prove that no other course of action, save the one 
followed, is open to a set of men at a given time and under 
given circumstances. I know that it is possible for special 
pleaders to lay stress on the masterly way in which the rad- 
ical leaders marshaled their forces, and thus obscure for the 
average reader the real meaning of the events whose record 
he is perusing, yet I am still convinced that when any man 
or body of men attempts in a republic to govern through only 
one of the three arms of government we have a plain case of 
tyranny. They may act from motives of supposed benevo- 
lence, but history shows that benevolent tyranny always de- 
generates rapidly and frightfully. Now, fora short time after 
the war Congress overrode the President and the judiciary, 
and so established a tyranny. But this was fortunately bro- 
ken when the attempt to convict Johnson failed, and it has 
been in part remedied by the action of the Supreme Court in 
restricting the interference with the affairs of the States, at- 
tempted by means of Congressional legislation, and of the 
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constitutional amendments secured through Congressional 
compulsion. The breaking down of a tyranny does not, how- 
ever, leave a people uninjured. What has been may be, and 
it is neither traitorous nor pessimistic to declare that recent 
events seem to indicate that constitutional government is not 
so strong in this country to-day as it was two generations ago. 

But there is no need to continue this indictment of the doc- 
trinaires and partisans of 1867. Let us turn our attention to 
other actors in the drama, perhaps I should say the trage- 
dy, of reconstruction. 

As for the people of the loyal States whose support at the 
polls nerved the radicals in their madness, I have no words 
of blame. ‘The people were well disposed, but they did not 
know what was best to be done in such a crisis, and they nat- 
urally trusted the party that had saved the Union. The idea 
that the people of this country really govern it and determine 
the course of political events is quite too absurd to be com- 
bated at this late day. The people have been party-ridden 
for generations, and it is no wonder that they should be aneasy 


_ prey to irresponsible partisans. They were such in 1867; 


they are such in 1900; they will be such so long as histori- 
ans and publicists, and other leaders of opinion, are blind to 
the fact that in an epoch of social and economic problems, as 
well as in one of revolutionary tendencies, the two-party sys- 
tem is one of the most dangerous instruments of government 
ever devised by the wit of man. 

With regard to the population of the South during the re- 
construction period proper we must be a little more detailed 
in ourtreatment. That population was susceptible of a four- 
fold division—to wit, the carpetbaggers from the North, the 
scalawags from the South, the freedmen, and the conquered 
whites. As for the carbetbaggers and the scalawags, it must 
in justice be said that they contained among them some hon- 
est and estimable men who have since risen to prominence 
in the NewSouth. Thatthere should be rascals among them 
was inevitable. Where the carcass is, there will the vultures 
congregate. The South lay prostrate; and bad men, whether 
aliens or native, hastened to prey upon her. Aided by Con- 
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gressional ignorance and partisanship, and by the docility of 
the freedmen, theyinaugurated a saturnalia of misrule which 
has been too often described to require many words here. 
The enormous State debts piled up by them retarded the pro- 
cess of recuperation by at least two decades. As a former 
resident of Virginia, I can bear testimony to the baleful ef- 
fects of their extravagance in that State which led to partial 
repudiation and to the debauching of politics toa lamentable 
extent; yet Virginia probably suffered little compared with 
States farther south. Nor were extravagance and financial 
bungling and crime their worst injury to the South. They 
introduced a most vicious variety of the national disease of 
office-seeking. They grabbed offices, and showed a primi- 
tive people how to make them pay. The pluralities and si- 
necures of the Papal States were rivaled, if not distanced, in 
the South, especially in the commonwealths lying along the 
Gulf. Worse still, they inaugurated a reign of terror which, 
when the Southerners got the opportunity, was diverted, by 
means of the Kuklux Klan and in other ways, to the inno- 
cent heads of the blacks. The lives and property of influen- 
tial men were not safe in certain districts, and whole families 
were forced to flee for refuge to States where they would be 
unknown. Is it any wonder that the memory of such out- 
rages has been slow to fade in the South, that old men and 
women look upon the hardships suffered during the war as 
almost trivial in comparison with the degradation and op- 
pression they underwent at the hands not of soldiers but of 
rascals and renegades and misguided negroes? 

But why, at this late day, should we dwell upon such un- 
pleasant topics? As I have said, the carpetbaggers and scal- 
awags acted after their kind; and as for the negroes, their be- 
havior was only natural and by no means characteristic of 
the race. Onthe whole the freedmen behaved well; on the 
whole they are a kindly, well-disposed race to-day, who have 
made remarkable progress, all things considered. That their 
fate is likely to be a happy one, I do not believe, for the ag- 
ricultural South is rapidly becoming an industrial South, and 
I doubt if they can stand the competition with white labor. 
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If they cannot, they will go to the wall, but when their su- 
premacy is no longer feared, their elimination will be a com- 
paratively painless one. The Southern white, as a rule, both 
understands and likes the negro. He was forced into per- 
secuting him by the carpetbaggers and by the Congressional 
partisans, and he has continued the despicable practice be- 
cause of the warp given to his character by the poverty, the 
loss of political prestige, and the other direful consequences 
of the war and the reconstruction period. With the exploita- 
tion of his great mineral and other resources and with the 
consequent increase of wealth, with his place in the nation’s 
councils more fully restored, there will be little reason for the 
Southerner to fear the negro, and the latter will be better 
treated than he hasbeen for a generation. Then one of the 
worst effects ot reconstruction legislation will have been done 
away with. 

But the future of the negro, although an interesting topic, 
lies somewhat apart from our main theme, even though a dis- 
cussion of it does show us plainly that the doctrinaires of 1867 
were wrong in thinking that they could determine the status 
of a race by mere legislation. We are more concerned with 
the share of responsibility borne by the Southern whites in 
this sad business of reconstruction. As has been already in- 
timated, I regard the Southern whites as having been more 
sinned against than sinning; but I do not wish to minimize 
their faults and indiscretions. It was surely the height of in- 
discretion for the Southern legislatures to pass oppressive acts 
virtually closing to the freedman all the avenues of progress. 
Yet these acts were liableto be pronounced unconstitutional, 
and it must be conceded that between 1865 and 1867 the 
whites had had little time to recover from the shock of war 
and the consequent upheaval of society. They were impru- 
dent, and their legislation seems absurd and horrible to us; 
but on the other hand the radicals in Congress were fatuous, 
and their legislation was abortiveand tyrannical. Partisanship 
worked mischief on both sides, but we naturally hold those 
who had least to fear and suffer most accountable. As for 
the conduct of the Southerners after drastic reconstruction 
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was begun, it seems to me to have been only what was to be 
expected, although fraught with direful consequences. As 
we have seen, they were taught bad lessons by the carpetbag- 
gers and scalawags, and they surely had no cause to love the 
negro’s injudicious friends in Congress. As Anglo-Saxons 
they were determined to escape from both military rule and 
negro domination as soon as possible; hence, wisely or not, 
they threw themselves into the arms of the Democratic party 
and began to intimidate and cheat the negro. 

Then once more was proved the truth of the adage that 
they that touch pitch will be defiled. From mere intimida- 
tion the Kuklux and other organizations passed to violence, 
and in New Orleans in the early seventies to an actual mas- 
sacre. The kindly relations of a century and more were 
rudely severed; the rising generation of negroes was suffered 
to grow up without training and to become a menace to life 
and honor and property. The result is seen in such brutal 
spectacles, shocking to God and man, as the unpardonably 
cruel lynching of Sam Hose in Georgia. I shudder at men- 
tioning this horrible outrage; but I must refer to it, for it was 
a direct consequence of the reconstruction legislation of thir- 
ty-three years ago. And the results of the frauds practiced 
upon the negroes at the polls have been almost as disastrous. 
Some years ago I carefully examined newspaper reports of 
local elections in South Carolina during the period from 1836 
to 1848, and found mention of only one case of suspected 
stuffing of the ballot box. How many cases of such stuffing 
may one suppose a careful student of the period, say between 
1878 and 1890, would discover? But can a people accustom 
themselves to cheating in elections without declining con- 
spicuously in political virtue? The South has declined im- 
mensely during the last thirty years; and yet, not having lost 
her full representation in Congress, she has more political 
power than is her due. Can that power be exercised prop- 
erly? For an answer to this question, I may point to the at- 
titude of the mass of the Southern people on the grave finan- 
cial and economic problems that have recently confronted the 
country. But at the same time I must emphatically call atten- 
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tion to the fact that the South has fora generation been think- 
ing of how to do away with the effects of partisan reconstruc- 
tion legislation, and has had neither the time nor the inclina- 
tion to inform herself about truly national issues. On the 
rotten foundation of ballot box stuffing her politicians have 
erected a machine which has woven a net over the whole sec- 
tion. Some day there will be acollapse; but the people will 
still be bound up in the net, and the more they struggle the 
more they will be involved in its coils. Then their only hope 
of rescue will lie in a strong, clear-sighted statesman to cut 
the entangling meshes. 

What are the main conclusions to be drawn from this brief 
review of the tragedy of reconstruction? They are: First, 
that as in all true tragedies, our sympathy should go out for the 
main sufferers. We should regret Johnson’s erratic con- 
duct; we should regret the lack of wisdom displayed by Con- 
gress; we should regret the rash excesses of the Southern 
people. Secondly, we should see in the events of this re- 
construction period the most important political object lesson 
we have ever had as a people. At no other time in our his- 
tory, or perhaps in the history of the whole world apart from 
the period of the French Revolution, have ignorance and 
partisanship so joined hands for the oppression of a people. 
The result has been, as we have seen, thoroughly disastrous. 
Southern politics have been corrupted, the whites have been 
alienated from the negroes, lives and property have been de- 
stroyed, a section richly endowed by nature has lain com- 
paratively idle almost till the present, and the ghastly and de- 
plorable instrumentality of a foreign war was needed to bring 
completely together the disrupted Union of 1861. I may be 
told that between thirty and forty years is, after all, a short 
period in which to heal such grievous wounds; but when | 
consider the admirable temper displayed by the Northern peo- 
ple and the moderation of such men as Lincoln and Grant, 
I cannot help believing that if partisanship and ignorance had 
not ruled in Congress between 1865 and 1870 the Union 
would have been fully restored before 1898, and that we 
should probably have had statesmen enough in the country 
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to save us from the Spanish War itself. It was not necessary 
that legislators should run counter to the teachings of history ; 
it was not necessary that a people should suffer morally and 
materially as the Southern people have done. The Civil War 
was bound, of course, to bring evils in its train—evils to both 
South and North—but it is as plain as anything in history 
that these evils were augmented unnecessarily by the actions 
of men who were chosen to govern the country wisely, and 
instead governed it foolishly. W. P. Trent. 


| | 


CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. 


CHRISTIAN mysticism has been widely misunderstood and 
misrepresented. Like Christianity itself, it has at times de- 
veloped abnormal growths and presented exaggerated types. 
On these men have based their opinions and at them they 
have aimed their shafts. Underneath these external and 
often erratic manifestations, however, lie great fundamental 
principles. These are common to both Nature mysticism and 
Christian mysticism; but they stand out sharply in the latter 
where they have found a richer and more congenial soil than 
could be furnished by pure naturalism. 

The mystic, beyond and above all else, is devout; but an 
era of applied science in the material world and aggressive 
and detailed altruism in the religious world is not eminently 
conducive to devoutness. Saintliness is clearly not the most 
prominent characteristic of the present age. It is, therefore, 
with feelings of unfeigned thankfulness that we welcome the 
Bampton lectures on Christian Mysticism, by William Ralph 
Inge, M.A., fellow and tutor of Hertford College, Oxford, 
which have recently appeared. They have inspired and en- 
riched the present article. 

The author comes to us not only as a scholar, but as a 
seer. Searching into his subject, as he says, for the advance- 
ment of his own inner religious life, he has unwittingly ren- 
dered a signal service to the religious life of his age. He 
has intuitively discerned the need of the times. He has 
brought to the front a phase of religious life and thought long 
buried under the accretions of a dangerous materialism. 
We are told on every hand that materialism, as a system of 
thought, is dead; but materialism, as a subtle influence, is col- 
oring both the world and the Church. ‘‘ Nothing succeeds 
like success’’ has become the motto of ‘‘the man on the 
street’’ and of the priest at the altar. A ‘‘plant’’ is to-day 
just as much a part of the equipment and movement of the 
Church as of the business world, and the successful manipu- 
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lator of the * plant’’ is often found dominating not only the 
commercial trust, but the parochial and even higher activi- 
ties of the Christian fold. 

With the commercial life of the age we are not now con- 
cerned. It is no part of our present subject to furnish a 
panacea for civil or secular disorders; but we are concerned 
about the life and progress of Christianity. We do need a 
panacea for the ills of the spiritual body, and we find it in 
the revival of a true mysticism with its reassertion of the ne- 
cessity of the devout life and its uncompromising suppres- 
sion of the purely secular both in the individual Christian 
and in the Church at large. 

Mysticism, according to Mr. Inge, derived its name 
from and came into the Church through the earlier Nature 
mysticism. Christian Platonism and Neoplatonism were 
the stepping-stones from the one to the other. Dr. Bigg 
represents Clement of Alexandria as the father of the mys- 
tics, though not actually a mystic himself. ‘‘A mystic,”’ 
says our author, ‘‘is a avorys—that is, one who has been or is 
being initiated into some esoteric knowledge of divine things, 
about which he must keep his mouth shut (ver); or possi- 
bly he is one whose eyes are still shut, one who is not yet 
(to use the language of the Eleusinian mysteries ) an érdrrys.” 
But the Christian mystic ultimately came to be considered 
as one who shut his soul’s eye to all external things, and 
hence grew the exaggerated tvpes and abnormal growths of 
medizval misconceptions and Quietism. 

With the source of Christian mysticism, however, and the 
origin of the word and the terminology of its devotees we 
are not especially concerned. Our object is to winnow the 
pure grain of the cult from the chaff, to strip off from a 
great religious principle the accretions which have grown 
upon it from time to time, and to set it forth in its true rela- 
tion to religious faith and practice. 

Mysticism is not so much a philosophy or system of thought 
as a culture of the soul. It has been defined as the ‘ reali- 
zation of the presence of God in the soul and in nature,’’ or 
more generally as the ‘‘realization in thought and feeling of 
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the immanence of the temporal in the eternal and of the 
eternal in the temporal.’’ Dr. Bigg, in his ** Christian Pla- 
tonists of Alexandria,’’ calls it ‘*the lifeblood of religion.’’ 
‘All in whom religion is more than a decent form,”’ he says, 
‘*are mystics. A mystic is one who believes in mysteries, 
and the three great mysteries are God, the soul, and revela- 
tion.”’ 

The more general of these definitions hardly distinguishes 
between Nature mysticism and Christian mysticism. It sa- 
vors too much of a pantheistic, or at least a semi-pantheistic, 
form of belief. That of Dr. Bigg, on the other hand, would 
make mysticism practically synonymous with experimental 
religion; but while every mystic, in the Christian sense of the 
term, enjoys experimental religion, every possessor of ex- 
perimental religion is not necessarily a true mystic. 

Then let us look farther, and try to establish some funda- 
mental propositions which lie at the basis of a robust and 
genuine mysticism. First, there is a spirit-sight. The spirit 
in man can perceive as well as the bodily organs. We have 
as part of the divine image a faculty for the discernment of 


spiritual truth. Secondly, man, in order to know God, must 


be a partaker of the divine nature. Homo particeps Der 
is the consequent and complement of Homo capax Der. 
Plotinus, ‘*‘ the Coleridge of his day,’’ as he has been called, 
puts this admirably: ‘‘ Even as the eye could not behold the 
sun unless it were sunlike, so neither could the soul behold 
God unless it were godlike.’’ The source of human percep- 
tion of the divine is what Tennyson calls the ‘ likest God 
within the human soul.’’ Again, sensuality and selfishness 
absolutely disqualify the spirit for knowing the things of God. 
Purity of heart is the necessary qualification for the attain- 
ment of the beatific vision. Holiness is the prerequisite for 
the sight of God. The vision of God is inseparable from 
likeness to God. Once more, and closely connected with 
the last, purification removes the obstacles to our union 
with God. It cuts the film from the soul’s eye. It 
furnishes the antidote to selfishness and sensuality. It is 
man’s part in the work of spiritual renovation, the coépera- 
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tion of the human with the divine in the formation of charac- 
ter. But an important caveat comesin here. The impelling | 
motive to purification is the indwelling and energizing love 
of God. There is nothing in purification Jer se. It is only 
a means toward an end. Love is not love when it looks or 
asks for a reward. ‘‘ He who tries to be holy in order to be 
happy is assuredly neither.’’ Blessedness and happiness are 
not necessarily synonymous terms. 

Weshould, then, define a Christian mystic as one who makes 
it his life’s aim to be transformed into the likeness of Him in 
whose image he was created. His end is perfection, and all 
instrumentalities which find a place in the religious life are 
but means toward that end. In a word, a Christian mystic 
is one who is in Christ and in whom Christ is. But the in- 
dwelling Christ in man is to the intelligent mystic the indwell- 
ing Christ of the universe, in whom it coheres or is held to- 
gether. He believes in the cosmic functions of the divine 
Logos. It is necessary to insert and to insist upon this factor 
in the make-up of the true and rational mystic for two rea- 
sons: First, to guard against the misconception already re- 
ferred to that ‘*‘ experimental religion,’’ so called, is synony- 
mous with mysticism; and, secondly, to accentuate the dis- 
tinction between Nature mysticism and Christian mysticism. 
A man may enjoy experimental religion, and develop its un- 
happy counterpart, fanaticism, because he has neglected to 
cultivate his reasoning faculties, and failed to grasp the doc- 
trine of the divine immanence of the Logos; while on the 
other hand the Nature mystic may see God in the flowers 
and the trees and the brooks, and yet fail to see him in the 
innermost recesses of his own heart. He may be a theist— 
that is, a devout believer in the immanence of God in nature— 
but not a Christian theist, a believer in an immanental Christ 
both in the realm of the material world and in the realm of 
the heart’s impulses and affections. In this sense mysticism 
is clearly not a fad for fanatics, but a life for living men. 
It is not a living death, but a dying life. Hence, for the 
stalwart and thoughtful as well as for the tender and emo- 
tional nature, it is the very essence of Christianity. 
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Wordsworth, the great nature-poet of England, sings of 


That serene and blessed mood 
In which the breath of this corporeal frame, 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul; 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony and the deep power of joy 
We see into the life of things. 


Charles Kingsley says: ‘‘ The great mysticism is the be- 
lief which is becoming daily stronger in me that all symmet- 
rical natural objects are types of some spiritual truth or ex- 
istence. Everything seems to be full of God’s reflex, if we 
could but see it. When I feel that sense of the mystery that 
is around me I feel a gush of enthusiasm toward God, which 
seems its inseparable effect.’’ This is good, grand, so far 
as it goes. It is ‘‘from Nature up to Nature’s God.’’ But 
the earlier Christian mystics reached higher. They antici- 
gated our present-day apologetics. They went from them- 
selves to God, and not from Nature. They may not have 


had our present-day metaphysical distinctions in the use of 


the ego and the wvéja. They hardly grasped the meaning 
of a potential personality in man that hungers for and pre- 
figures and demands a larger and richer and actual Person- 
ality as its goal; but they were impatient of intermediaries 
between themselves and God. They said that He was 
**closer to us than breathing and nearer than hands or 
feet.”” ‘*We need not search for His footprints in nature 
when we can behold His face in ourselves.’’ Unconsciously 
perhaps, but clearly, they were theomorphists, and not an- 
thropomorphists. They would have said with Browning: 


Correct the portrait by the living face, 
Man’s God by God’s God in the mind of man. 


Men like these, with their realization of an indwelling God 
in Christ and their avowed aspirations toward the perfection 
of the divine Indweller, felt themselves to be upon a heaven- 
ward ladder—scala perfectionis. The steps of this ladder 
furnish the ethical code of the mystic. First came the pur- 
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gative life or life of self-discipline—the acquisition of great- 
er power over one’s self by practice. This is not necessari- 
ly asceticism, though it sometimes took that form. It cer- 
tainly is not asceticism as an end, but as a means toward 
an end—a rung in the heavenward ladder of the mystic’s life. 
Next came the illuminative life—the concentration of all 
the faculties, will, feeling, and intellect upon God as the su- 
preme object of desire. Good works were not discarded, 
but were no longer practiced as virtues in themselves. The 
soul’s eye was turned toward God. The whole being found 
its satisfaction in Him. This, again, was closely connected 
with and led up to the contemplative or unitive life. Here 
man sees God face to face and is joined to him. The nov- 
ice has become an éwérrys in spiritual things. 

There are times in every deeply religious life when 
thoughts lie too deep for words. There are moments of 
prayer when the soul asks for no specific blessings at the 
hand of God, but basks in the sunshine of the eternal Pres- 
ence—hours when the whole being lies open before God and 
drinks in the Infinite. This is the highest stage of the de- 
vout life of mysticism. It is mysticism in its best sense and 
as an element in all true religion. It is the higher life of the 
deeply spiritual nature—the outgo of man’s highest and tru- 
est self toward God. 

But unhappily, as already intimated, certain elements of 
mysticism have been exaggerated. Human nature is unbal- 
anced. Lack of balance has bred heresies in the realm of 
faith and wild extravagances in the realm of practice. The 
exaggeration and undue prominence of the subjective in re- 
ligion have overshadowed the objective. The esoteric has 
dominated and submerged the exoteric. The true relation 
between the outward and the inward in divine things has 
been lost. The result is Antinomianism and Quietism in prac- 
tice, and Pantheism, in one or other of its forms, in belief. 
The mystics saw no via media between a corrupt external- 
ism and the purely subjective religionism which they culti- 
vated and hugged, and so readily, though unconsciously, 
they fell into errors of practice and of belief. 
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In order, then, to the preservation and cultivation of a 
healthy mysticism in the religious life of to-day, as an anti- 
dote to the subtle materialism of the times, it becomes neces- 
sary to show that there is no antagonism between external- 
ism properly understood and expressed and the deepest life 
of the innermost soul, and that such a life is not to be con- 
founded with an unpractical sentimentalism. Disciplina- 
rianism is an essential factor in the life of a Christian com- 
munity, and between it and a subjective internalism there is 
no contradiction. Ina healthy religious life, whether indi- 
vidual or corporate, the outward should be but the expres- 
sion of the inward. Obedience is the complement of discip- 
line. The medizvalists exaggerated the outward and became 
dead; the mystics exaggerated the inward and went to the 
rack and the cell. But for us to-day the inner life in Christ 
finds its legitimate expression in loyalty to the governing 
principles of the outward organization of which it is at once 
a part and the quickening element. 

The same principle holds good in regard to worship. 
Ritualism is not, as many good people fondly imagine and 
loudly proclaim, mere estheticism, nor is it a fatuous fond- 
ness for flummery and flowers. The Christian zsthete may 
dislike the crudities of extemporaneous worship and find a 
pious delight in a well-ordered and artistically elaborate serv- 
ice, and yet know nothing of the genius of real ritual. Rit- 
ual is doctrine in action. The inner finds its legitimate ex- 
pression in the outer—in rite and symbol and gesture. 

So between sacramentalism and a true mysticism there is 
noantagonism. The very definition of a sacrament preserves 
us from error here. Itis the outward and visible sign of an 
inward and spiritual grace.’’ Both are essential to the esse of 
asacrament. A true mysticism, therefore, is not the foe, but 
the friend of sacramentalism. Its inner life is fed and sus- 
tained through sacramental channels. The pseudo-mystic, 
on the other hand, insanely imagines that he can become so 
absorbed into God as no longer to require external means of 
approach to Him, and, as the result, abjures sacramental aids 
as but the accretions of a false ecclesiasticism. 
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Once more, a true mysticism must not be confounded 
with an unreasoning sentimentalism. Sentiment is not reli- 
gion. There is no contradiction between the contemplative 
and the active life of Christianity. They are but parts of a 
whole. There is no reason why a mystic should not be a 
man of atfairs, and it is only just to the school to say that 
some of them have proved the soundness of this position by 
their daily lives. As Mr. Inge reminds us, Plotinus was in 
much request as a guardian and a trustee. St. Bernard was 
gifted as an organizer. Fenelon ruled his diocese well. 
Madame Guyon had a surprising aptitude for affairs; and 
St. Theresa, as a founder of convents and an administrator, 
gave evidence of extraordinary practical ability. Not only 
is the inward vision not incompatible with ‘‘ the daily round 
and common task,”’ but the clearer the inward vision grows, 
the freer the whole being becomes to work. One may be 
‘* diligent in business,’’ and at the same time ‘* fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord.”’ 

The mystic’s treasure-house is the Bible, and no treatment 
of our subject would be complete without at least a passing 
reference to this part of it. In the Old Testament one hard- 
ly expects to find much mysticism. Its root principle of close- 
ness to God is not germane to the spirit of the elder Church. 
The Jew’s conception of God led him to regard the divine 
Being as transcendent rather than immanent and as the em- 
bodiment of power rather than of love. Still there are flashes 
of mysticism in the first volume of the sacred library. The 
soul at times outleaps its narrowing bounds, and in psalm and 
prophecy and lofty ritual sings itself upandintoGod. ‘* Who 
shall ascend into the hill of the Lord, and who shall rise up 
in His holy place?’’ cries the psalmist. ‘* Even he that hath 
clean hands and a pure heart, and hath not lifted up his mind 
unto vanity, nor sworn to deceive his neighbor. He shall re- 
ceive blessing from the Lord and righteousness from the God 
of his salvation.”” Andagain: ‘‘O Lord, thou hast searched 
me out and known me. Thou knowest my down-sitting and 
uprising, and understandest my thoughts long before. Thou 
art about my path and about my bed and spiest out all my 
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ways.’’ ‘* How dear are thy counsels unto me,O God! O, 
how great is the sum of them!’’ ‘* Try me, O God, and seek 
the ground of my heart, prove me and examine my thoughts. 
Look well if there be any way of wickedness in me, and lead 
me in the way everlasting.’” The wail of the fifty-first 
Psalm, ‘‘Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a 
right spirit within me,’’ anticipates the benediction upon pu- 
rity of heart in the Sermon on the Mount and sings in har- 
mony with Isaiah’s portraiture of his divine Master: ‘‘ Thus 
saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose 
name is holy. I dwell in the high and holy place with him 
also that is of a humble and contrite spirit, to revive the 
spirit of the humble and to revive the heart of the contrite 
ones.”’ 

The New Testament is full of mysticism. We catch its in- 
spiring notes in the synoptic Gospels. The vision of God, 
the indwelling Christ, the unity between the Master and 
his disciples, all point to that losing of one’s life to save it, 
that merging of one’s personality in the larger and richer per- 
sonality of God, which is of the very essence of a robust and 
vigorous mysticism. But the fourth gospel is our richest 
mine. St. John was the prince of apostolic mystics. He 
had lain on the breast and drunk in the mind of the Christ. 
As Canon Gore so admirably says: ‘* He neverargues. He 
moves into the deep things of God by intuition. He knows 
by inner fellowship with God. He sees into the heart of 
things.’’ His soul lay open to receive the things of God, and 
then he flung them upon the inspired canvas that others 
might see and learn. St. James too is claimed by Canon 
Gore as a mystic. Despite the resentment created in certain 
hyper-sensitive religious minds by the intensely ethical char- 
acter of his teaching and his masterful assertion of the value 
and necessity of good works, it is St. James who says: 
‘* Receive with meekness the engrafted word,”’ that divine 
message implanted in the heart and to which the heart be- 
comes cognate—‘‘the engrafted word which is able to save 
your souls.’’ St. Paul, again, was a thorough mystic. He 
saw the glorified Redeemer on his way to Damascus, and 
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submitted to His sway. He passed in rapt vision into the 
third heaven. He has unfolded as has no other apostle the 
immanence of the Christ in nature and in the Church, and he 
has put the essence of individual mysticism in terse and vig- 
orous language when he speaks of our life as being ‘*‘ hid 
with Christ in God,’’ and says of himself: ‘*I am dead. 
Nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: and 
the life which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the 
Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for me.”’ 

So if we sum up and group together the several mystic 
pictures of apostolic teaching, we find them centering in one 
grand and inimitable Figure, whose lineaments are known to 
every devout and intelligent soul, the figure of the Living 
Christ. He is the true mystic who believes in a Christ liv- 
ing, glorified, at the throne of the universe, but also living in 
and quickening ‘‘the whole round world bound by gold 
chains about the feet of God.’’ He takes up his abode in the 
individual heart and life until the believer realizes the mean- 
ing of His own words: ‘‘I am in the Father, and the Father 
in me, and I in you.’’ 

We would, then, repeat the statement made above that mys- 
ticism, properly understood, is ‘‘ the lifeblood of the Church,”’ 
and supplement it by another, that if there is anything which 
the Christian world especially needs to-day it is the recogni- 
tion and the enjoyment of a healthy Christian mysticism. 

In an age when the ministers of religion are in imminent 
danger of becoming heads of semi-commercial enterprises, 
when the ‘* stewards of the manifold grace of God’’ are 
being gauged by their ability to ‘‘ run plants,’’ it behooves 
us to seek some antidote for the deadening decadence of 
the times. In her hunger for organization the Church of 
God is insensibly taking on the color of the age, and, in the 
meantime, the Word of God is being widely discredited, the 
divine element in it is being blurred or blotted out, and the 
Church herself regarded as little, if any, more than a man- 
made institution. 

We need an elixir of life. A supine faith must be quick- 
ened by the nurture and cultivation of the inner life of the 
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spirit. The poet-mystic of the Victorian age descried our 
danger and divined our cure: 
If e’er when faith had fallen asleep 
I heard a voice, “ Believe no more,” 


And heard an ever-breaking shore 
That tumbled in the godless deep, 


A warmth within the heart would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 

And like a man in wrath, the heart 
Stood up and answered, “ I have felt.” 


William Law says finely of the mystics: ‘‘ These writers 
began their office of teaching as John the Baptist did, after 
they had passed through every kind of mortification and self- 
denial, every kind of trial and purification, both inward and 
outward. They were deeply learned in the mysteries of the 
kingdom of God, not through the use of lexicons or medi- 
tating upon critics, but because they had ‘ passed from 
death unto life.” They highly reverence and excellently 
direct the true use of everything that is outward in religion; 
but, like the psalmist’s king’s daughter, they are ‘all glori- 

But let Mr. Inge close this article, to which he has 
already contributed so much, and bear his own tribute to the 
place and power of a true mysticism: ‘‘At the present time 
the greatest need seems to be that we should return to the 
fundamentals of spiritual religion. We cannot shut our eyes 
to the fact that both the old seats of authority—the infallible 
Church and the infallible Book—are fiercely assailed, and 
that our faith needs reénforcements. These can come only 
from the depths of the religious consciousness itself; and if 
summoned from thence, they will not be found wanting.”’ 

REGINALD H. STArr. 
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WILLIAM LYNE WILSON. 


Wi.uiAmM LyNnE WILson was the son of Benjamin Wilson 
and Mary Whiting Lyne, and was born near Middleway, 
Jefferson County, Va. (now W. Va.), May 3, 1843. The 
father, a school-teacher, dying when the son, was four years 
old, the boy was reared by his intelligent and pious mother. 

He was prepared for college at the academy in Charles- 
town, in his native county, and, entering the Columbian Univer- 
sity, in the city of Washington, in 1858, when he was fifteen, 
he received the Bachelor’s degree in 1860. The succeeding 
September found him at the University of Virginia pursuing 
a graduate course for M.A.; from which he was turned by 
Virginia’s call to arms the following spring, when he en- 
listed in Capt. Baylor’s company of the Twelfth Virginia cav- 
alry, C. S. A., serving in the ranks until the surrender at 
Appomattox. 

At the close of the War between the States he returned to 
the Columbian University for the study of law, completing 
the course in 1867. During these two years he was Assistant 
Professor of the Ancient Languages. As the proscriptive 
legislation of West Virginia did not allow an ex-Confederate 
to practice law in her courts, Mr. Wilson accepted the chair 
of Latin in the faculty of his a/ma mater, and remained there 
until 1871, when he was permitted to return to his native State 
and enter upon his profession. 

The ensuing eleven years were passed as a lawyer at 
Charlestown; after which, in the fall of 1882, he was the 
recipient of a double honor. He was made President of the 
University of West Virginia, and was elected to Congress as 
the representative of his district. Occupying the presiden- 
tial chair but a single year, he became a member of the 
House of Representatives in 1883, and continued to serve his 
district until 1895, when President Cleveland called him into 
the Cabinet as Postmaster General. 

His political career closed in 1897, when he was asked to 
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succeed Gen. G. W. Custis Lee, LL.D., as President of the 
Washington and Lee University. Having accepted this trust, 
he was inaugurated September 15, 1897, and continued to 
discharge its duties until his death, Wednesday, October 
17, 1900. He died in the President’s house, the same build- 
ing in which Gen. Robert E. Lee gave up his great soul to 
God. 

Mr. Wilson’s many-sidedness demands that we shall view 
him from as many standpoints. We propose not to overlook 
any aspect of his life, regardless of its comparative impor- 
tance. 

He was a private so/dzer in the Confederate army from the 
Valley of Virginia. His company and regiment were a part 
of the Army of Northern Virginia. When the perspective of 
history shall put the nineteenth century upon the canvas of 
the past, many men and events, that seemed for the time and 
place to be important, will fade away into the dim, unnoticed 
background. But the Army of Northern Virginia—with its 
peerless captain and his matchless lieutenant; with its corps, 


_ division, brigade, regimental, and company officers; with its 


foot-sore, ragged, half-fed heroes in the ranks—will stand 
forth in the front as a military host unsurpassed and rarely 
equaled in the pictured panorama of the past. To have 
served in such a body throughout the whole of its glorious 
career is enough to claim a title to immortality; to have been 
one of the company which caught the eagle eye of the com- 
mander, and received from him, in a special order, commen- 
dation for conspicuous gallantry in an important charge, adds 
increased luster to that immortality as a patriot soldier. The 
man in the ranks is lost in the mass and is unheralded by 
fame, but freedom writes his name and deeds upon her scroll, 
and knights him a hero, as she places the chaplet of duty 
done upon his modest brow. 

Another obscure service which Mr. Wilson rendered to his 
country was in the practice of /aw, a profession more fre- 
quently disgraced by dishonesty than by incompetency. To 
say that a man is a successful lawyer may mean but little to 
his credit. To be pronounced an ideal lawyer, imbued with 
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the spirit of justice, with a clear eye to see the right in the 
complicated relations of men, with a brave soul to defend the 
wronged and protect the innocent, with courage to oppose 
injustice though panoplied with power—this is an honorable 
distinction which the best and greatest of men might crave. 
That it belonged to Mr. Wilson, during the eleven years of 
his attendance at the bar, will not be doubted by any one 
that knew him. That his career as a lawyer was a reputa- 
ble one is attested by the fact that it ended with the bestow- 
ment upon him by the people of his State of two of the most 
dignified positions within their gift, and by the further fact 
that he was considered a possible and worthy successor to 
Judge Jackson as Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The Philadelphia 77mes, in connection 
with this last appointment, spoke of Mr. Wilson as a man 
‘¢whose personal character is above reproach, whose official 
standing is of the highest, whose popularity in Congress was 
phenomenal, and whose abilities, natural and acquired, emi- 
nently fit him for the position.”’ 

Mr. Wilson is most generally known and will doubtless be 
chiefly remembered from his service to the country in the 
sphere of statesmanship. 

The first step taken by him showing his interest in our na- 
tional politics was in 1880, when he was a member of the 
Democratic National Convention, and made a canvass of his 
State as elector at large in advocacy of Gen. Hancock for the 
presidency. Two years later, very soon after he had entered 
upon his executive duties at the University of West Virginia, 
he was, unexpectedly to himself, nominated by his party and 
elected a member of the House of Representatives in Con- 
gress. 

His ability was recognized in his assignment first to the 
Committee on Appropriations and subsequently to that on 
Ways and Means, membership in either of which is con- 
sidered equal in dignity to the chairmanship of other less 
important committees. As is well known, the legislative 
work is chiefly done not upon the floor of the House but in 
the rooms of the committees. The Ways and Means Com- 
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mittee is doubtless the most exacting of all in its demands 
upon the industry, intelligence, sound judgment, patience, 
and courage of its members. They are charged with the 
duty of determining how a revenue shall be raised to meet 
the expenses of the government. 

In our State administrations this is no easy task, and yet 
is comparatively trivial, not so much because of the larger 
amounts necessary for the nation’s needs, but especially be- 
cause the States obtain their revenues chiefly by direct taxa- 
tion, while the general government relies mainly—indeed, with 
rare exceptions, exclusively—upon the indirect means of ex- 
cise and import duties. Almost from the first it has been the 
policy of Congress to support the national government largely 
by a tariff tax laid on articles imported for sale into the coun- 
try. 

A large revenue could be secured from imports by a very 
simple tariff. It is said that one of Gladstone’s measures 
brought in a hundred millions of dollars from an import duty 
laid on seven articles. The British tariff to-day is confined 
to from fifteen to twenty articles, with the chief tax laid on 
some half a dozen of these. The sole thought of the English 
statesman in devising his tariff is to secure the largest reve- 
nue on the simplest and most equitable plan. The American 
tariff system has a double object in view, the raising of reve- 
nue and the protection of home industries. From early in 
this century the latter of these objects has more and more 
grown in prominence, until since our Civil War it would seem 
to have become paramount. From comparatively few articles 
with an average duty of five per cent, it has come to embrace 
thousands of items with an average of over fifty per cent. It 
is probable that the annals of human legislation present no 
task more intricate and complicated, involving a greater 
amount of the most exacting mental labor, than the prepara- 
tion of an American tariff law. It is also probable that, out- 
side of the committee that prepares it, there are not a hundred 
persons in the world that can understand all the details of such 
a law. If this be not true, the exceptions are to be found in 
those who are favored by its protective features. 
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It is therefore no empty honor to be a member of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, and the necessity is seen 
that its constituency shall be men of the largest capacity. 
After serving two terms with Mr. Randall as a member of the 
Appropriations Committee, Mr. Wilson in his third term was 
transferred to Ways and Means, and was thus recognized 
as one of the leading minds in Congress. Here he served 
until his elevation to the Cabinet, being placed at the head of 
the committee in 1893. 

This was a critical period in our history. Two vital ques- 
tions were agitating the people as well as the statesmen: the 
currency and the tariff. Both of these belonged to the Ways 
and Means Committee. The former was so urgent that Presi- 
dent Cleveland could not wait until the regular time of meeting 
in December, and called Congress together in extra session to 
consider it. The country had been demoralized and led astray 
by the passage of the act making treasury notes, greenbacks, 
paper, an unlimited legal tender for all private debts. Inocula- 
ted with the virus of cheap money, the people and the politi- 
cians gave a ready ear to the millionaire owners of silver mines, 
who were anxious for a market for their superabundant prod- 
uct, and through legislation by Congress there were manu- 
factured from 1878 to 1893, fifteen years, some sixty times as 
many silver dollars, all full legal tender, as had been coined 
from the opening of the first mint in 1792 to 1878, a period 
nearly six times as long. Gold had been the standard money 
of this country since 1834, and was the standard money of the 
civilized world. There was imminent danger that this deluge 
of silver would swamp our financial world; indeed, we were 
already past the possibility of escape from disaster, and our 
only hope was to mitigate its severity. 

As chairman of Ways and Means, Mr. Wilson was called 
upon to face this issue and steer the ship toward a calmer 
and safer sea. The people were divided on the question; his 
party was divided. There had hardly been an act of sound 
financial legislation since the colossal greenback error. Was 
a turning of the tide possible? Could the ship, headed for 
the breakers and the rocks, be brought about? It could, for 
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itwas. Under his tactful, persuasive management, the House. 
promptly and decidedly heeded the voice of its pilot as he 
called for a reversal of its policy. In the lower chamber he 
secured this beneficent result in fewer weeks than it required 
months to do the same in the Senate. 

But a mightier task was before him. Mr. Cleveland was 
elected upon the issue of a reformation of the tariff. As all 
revenue bills must originate in the House, Mr. Wilson was 
charged with the responsibility of carrying out this mandate 
of the voters. There were peculiar difficulties in his way, 
besides those to which reference has already been made. 
Two possible courses presented themselves: one radical, the 
other conservative. He might propose to reform the tariff 
by an abandonment of the protective and the adoption of the 
free trade policy, following in the footsteps of Great Brit- 
ain. Should this plan be chosen, the labor of preparing the 
bill would be reduced tothe minimum. A score of our heav- 
iest imports would be selected, and a light tax be laid on 
these, proportioned to the ability of the consumers to pay it. 

The preparation of the bill would be easy, but the passage 
of it would be impossible; for the principle of protection is 
too firmly intrenched in this country to be defeated by di- 
rect assault. 

The alternative was to accept protection as a basis and 
seek to apply it justly and to rid it of some, at least, of its 
enormities. This was the course pursued; with the addi- 
tional positive idea of making free some of the more impor- 
tant raw materials, such as wool, iron, and coal, with a view to 
cheapening their products to our people and enabling them to 
compete with rivals in the foreign markets. The preparation 
of such a bill was a gigantic task; for it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to make a wrong principle work justly in its practical 
application. After the bill was framed, it was another task 
for an intellectual and moral Hercules to make it pass. 
Could it be done? It had been over forty years since the 
protectionists had met with a defeat in Congress. The 
Walker tariff of 1846 had been the last triumph of the ad- 
vocates of a moderate duty. The high tariff was in posses- 
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sion of the field. Its advocates and beneficiaries had grown 
enormously rich from the system, and were ready to fight 
with desperation for its retention. They had the hearty and 
unanimous backing of the political party which, with the ex- 
ception of a single term, had filled the presidential chair since 
1861. Mr. Wilson must overcome all this. Moreover, his 
own ranks were not solid. Timidityand self-interest caused 
some to waver and a few to oppose. In the final struggle, 
when the hour forthe decisive vote had come, and Mr. Wil- 
son rose to make his last half-hour plea in favor of his bill, 
it is said there were twenty votes in his own party that he 
must win, if he would succeed. It was the supreme moment 
of his life. There was no time for details. Like Cortez, in 
the great battle which decided the fate of Mexico, he did not 
heed his pigmy foes nor their puny blows; but, directing his 
attention to the giants of the opposition, he unhorsed them 
one by one, and then with magnificent oratory identified his 
cause with that of freedom. When the roll was called, the 
angel of liberty, poised in the air, with eager interest noted 
the result, and when the triumph came she bade William J. 
Bryan and Harry St. George Tucker take the modest hero 
on their stalwart shoulders and bear him a victor from the 
arena. There is probably no greater achievement in our 
legislative history than this of Mr. Wilson’s. It cost him his 
health, and finally his life. 

This was both the culmination and the close of Mr. Wil- 
son’s career as a legislator. Protection was not thus to die. 
It had wrested victory from defeat in the Senate, and it de- 
termined that freedom’s champion should, if possible, be de- 
prived of his power to make another attack on their citadel. 
The Wilson Act had provided for the admission of foreign 
coal duty free. His legislative districtin West Virginia con- 
tained extensive and valuable coal mines. Selfish interests 
combined with political opponents to defeat the Democratic 
hero, and they succeeded. 

This led to Mr. Wilson’s transfer from the legislative to 
the executive department of the government, where he was 
installed as Postmaster General in 1895. It is one of the 
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| 
| | weaknesses of our administration of state affairs that the busi-- 
| ness interests of the country are involved in our politics. 
The transportation and delivery of mail matter is simply a 
q matter of business; as fully and as clearly so as is the ex- 
iH press, freight, or passenger carrying and delivery. It has 
nothing whatever to do with matters of state policy. No one 
has ever been the executive head of this business for a longer 
period than the administration of the President under whom 
he served. It is manifestly a position requiring business tal- 
ent of the highest order, because the postal service of this 
country is the most extensive business in the world. It 
is a business coextensive with the civilized nations, in its 
details reaching every community on the face of the globe 
ty that is in communication with the living, moving world.. 
i It extends to the trackless ocean as well as the trodden land. 
, It has to deal with every language that the writing races use. 
It undertakes to carry a letter from Floridato Alaska for two 
cents, or from Washington to Pekin for five cents. It di- 
rectly employs and manages a force of nearly one hundred 
jl _ thousand persons, and annually expends about a hundred 

Hy millions of dollars. 

iy Where shall we find men capable of managing such a stu- 
4 pendous concern? Are they so plentiful that we can pick 
them up every four years; men that can at once grasp such 
a business and superintend it efficiently? Such ‘‘ captains 
of industry’’ are rare, and are engaged in caring for con- 
cerns of their own or of the mammoth organizations of pri- 
ay vate life. They are receiving for less weighty responsibili- 
i ties princely salaries of fifty to one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and the Postmaster General is paid the pittance of eight 
thousand. 

Mr. Wilson, the college professor, the village lawyer, the 
university president, the legislative statesman—can he grasp 
these reins with a firm, sure hand and guide this chariot of 
the sun with its myriads of steeds? Surely it is impractica- 
ble. He must fail, and this mighty business ‘‘ gang aglee.”’ 
That he did not fail, but did succeed, is the universal ver- 
dict, voiced by the New York 77mes in its leading editorial, 
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May 11, 1896. Calling attention to one change he intro- 
duced, and which has recently been very extensively applied, 
by which a superior service is secured at a considerable sav- 
ing of cost, and also to another reform he proposed by which 
millions more could be annually saved, the 77messays: ‘* The 
greatest feature of it is that this particular scholar has used 
his knowledge, his training in reasoning, his disciplined fac- 
ulty for study and analysis, his ripe powers of statement, 
persuasion, argument, all the rich equipment that the schol- 
ar’s life gives to him who is capable of acquiring it, to get 
things done which will confer lasting benefit on his country. 
We know of no one to whom the still air of delightful 
study indulged in the seclusion of the closet would bring a 
deeperor more sustained enjoyment; and there is not at this 
moment a single man in public life in the United States who 
has rendered more practical, difficult, and enduring service 
under conditions more remote from those to which his tastes 
incline.”’ 

It may not be amiss to conclude this review of his eminent 
service as a statesman by calling to notice that he was the 
permanent chairman of the national convention of the Dem- 
ocratic party in 1892, making one of his greatest speeches as 
he entered upon its duties; and that he was considered by 
many of the thoughtful men of the nation in 1896 as the fit- 
test candidate of his party for the most dignified position ever 
held in human government, the Presidency of the United 
States. Had he been the nominee, he might have been elect- 
ed, and our political skies to-day would be free from clouds 
which are ominous of ill to many patriotic hearts. 

We shift the point of view to observe Mr. Wilson as a 
student and scholar. His teacher at the Charlestown 
Academy survives him, and contributes to the press an in- 
teresting statement about him as a schoolboy. Without be- 
ing precocious, he showed at this early period unusual in- . 
telligence, which, combined with regular and persistent 
habits of study, made him at the age of fourteen not only 
the leading pupil in the school, but the only one in classes 
which embraced analytical geometry and the Greek and 
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Latin classics. Dr. Campbell further testifies to his gentle- 
manly and courteous deportment toward his teachers and 
fellows, and as well to his lively and genial social character. 

Although but seventeen when he received his baccalau- 
reate diploma, he had shown such superiority in scholarship 
as won for him the distinction of being the honor man of his 
class. Not content with the bachelor’s degree, as said, he 
entered upon a graduate course looking to the M.A. at the 
University of Virginia, at that time and now one of the high- 
est of collegiate honors; but he wasdriven from this most con- 
genial work by the inexorable demands of patriotism which 
called him to the defense of his native State. His success 
as a college student is further attested by his call to the as- 
sistant professorship of Ancient Languages by his a/ma mater 
as soon as he had graduated in the four years’ course of war. 
In two years, when he was twenty-four, he was raised to the 
professoriate of Latin. His election to the presidency of at 
least four of the universities of the South testifies to his high 
reputation for scholarship, as no man is qualified to assume 


_ such a responsibility who is not able to judge of the charac- 


ter of the work done by his colleagues in the faculties of in- 
struction. As a final indication that he had attained a front 
rank amongst the learned of our land, it may be noted that 
the highest of the scholastic degrees, LL.D., was conferred 
upon him by not less than half a dozen respectable colleges 
and universities. 

The ¢eacher is next of kin to the student. Indeed, every 
one to be a successful teacher must be a student, and every 
student in some way a teacher. We may go further and say 
that every intelligent man is a teacher, though he may not 
enter the schoolroom nor sit in the professor’s chair. A 
living man impresses himself on his generation with an in- 
fluence proportionate to his power. Mr. Wilson was thus a 


. teacher during the entire period of his adult life, although 


he passed but ten of the thirty-six years of his majority in 
connection with any school. He was a teacher as a soldier, 


as a lawyer, as a Congressman, and as the head of the pos- 
tal department; and no small part of his service in molding 
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the characters and lives of others was done by the living 
man in vital contact with others without the use of a text- 
book or a lecture desk. 

He was also a teacher in the narrower, more technical 
sense. Six years he passed at the Columbian University 
in the nation’s capital, face to face with impressionable 
youth. It was a great opportunity, as there flock to our 
seat of government a multitude of young people from all 
over the land, making their bread as employees of the sev- 
eral departments. The most intelligent and progressive of 
these are eager to avail themselves of opportunities for self- 
improvement, and arrangements are made for their accom- 
modation at the colleges and universities located there. A 
teacher possessed of power occupies a high vantage ground 
in such aplace. Here it was that Mr. Wilson was privileged 
to sit in the professor’s chair, and see around him day after 
day scores and hundreds of young men who are now lead- 
ers of thought and action in every State of the Union. Who 
can measure so great a privilege or gauge its responsibility? 
Such a man in such a position is like the sitter in front of the 
camera, and the minds and souls of his pupils are the sensi- 
tive plates within the camera, shaded and impressed by the 
character of the man into whose eyes they look with respect- 
ful, admiring interest. He makes them for time, he molds 
them for eternity. 

He was not only a professor, he was also a president; 
first, for a single year at the University of his native State, 
and during the last three years of his life at the University 
of Washington and Lee. If the giving of instruction, the 
communication of knowledge, were the exclusive or the 
main work of the teacher, then the president can hardly be 
called a teacher. But if the making of men, the formation 
. of character, by the moral force of a manly, stimulating, pure, 
upright life, lived day by day as a model and an inspiration, 
be the chief service of the teacher, then the president has 
the advantage by his common relation to all the student body 
of focusing upon himself every eye of every man in every 
class in every department. If he be a strong man of mag- 
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netic power, this influence is inestimable. John C. Young, 
at Center College, Eliphalet Nott, at Union, Mark Hop- 
kins, at Williams, and many other such grand men are 
living pewers to-day in the men they guided, stimulated, 
strengthened for a higher life. Amonst these ‘‘ sceptered 
sovrans’’ who rule men ‘from their urns,’’ there sits the 
royal spirit of William L. Wilson. 

His more important work as university president was done 
at the Washington and Lee, where he spent the last three 
years, the ripest of his life. His physical condition was not 
vigorous, as he had never fully recovered from the excessive 
strain connected with the framing and passage of the Wil- 
son Tariff Act. His mind, however, was clear and strong; 
his sympathy with his work, deep and decided; his success 
in speedily mastering the details in the history and organiza- 
tion of the institution, marvelous. He identified himself at 
once with the university over which he was called to pre- 
side, and showed himself the intelligent and sincere friend 
of every student and professor. 

During the three years of his administration there was 
progress all along the line. He instituted a weekly assem- 
blage of all the faculty and students, which he addressed 
with rare eloquence, giving both entertainment and instruc- 
tion. He converted the library into a working laboratory 
for the departments of History and Political Science, the be- 
ginning of a beneficent reformation. The academic school 
was strengthened by the establishment of two important pro- 
fessorships. The law school, by the will of Mrs. Bradford, 
had confirmed to it the bequest of her husband to one-half 
of his estate, amounting to one hundred thousand dollars; 
and there was built for it as a memorial of John Randolph 
Tucker, by the contribution of his friends, the most elegant 
structure to be found on any campus in Virginia, and the 
law faculty grew to three full professorships and four lec- 
tureships. By its entrance requirements the sympathy and 
support of many preparatory schools have been secured, re- 
sulting in an increased attendance of students amounting to 
sixty per cent. Altogether new heart and hope was given 
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to students and faculty, causing quickened interest and effi- 
ciency in all departments. 

Mr. Wilson did further important work in the interest of 
education as an active member of the governing boards of 
the Deaf Mute College in the District of Columbia, of the 
Smithsonian Institute, and of the Slater Fund. 

Mr. Wilson will pass into history not as a soldier, nor law- 
yer, nor scholar, nor teacher, nor president, but as a states- 
man and orator. Those other réles fill out the complete full- 
ness of his rounded and versatile character, and under fa- 
vorable conditions he probably would have attained distinc- 
tion in them all. The fourteen richest years of his life were 
given to the public service of his country, and no one stands 
in his generation above him in intelligent and wise practical 
statesmanship. 

Of the public men of our country in his day, he is preéminent 
as an orator, in the highest sense of that much-abused word. 
There was in his speaking the rare combination of all the es- 
sential elements of a great orator: action, expression, thought, 
feeling, truth, character. Chaste and appropriate action; 
simple, clear, forcible, classical expression; high thought 
warmed by pure and deep feeling; a profound conviction 
and realization of important truth; and all backed and made 
persuasively potent by a character whose sincerity and dig- 
nity every one knew and felt. 

In even the minor arts of humor and repartee he was 
skilled, so that, passing ‘*‘ from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe,’ he won and kept the interested attention of the vast 
popular assemblies which he often addressed; while upon 
the floor of Congress he was recognized by his intelligent 
colleagues as primus inter pares. 

As a result, he was in constant requisition all over the land 
as a public speaker, not only upon the hustings, but for col- 
lege commencements and great anniversaries. As a rule, all 
his speeches were reported and published, and could they be 
collected would make a large volume of the most interesting 
and instructive character. 

No more trying test can well be made of one’s ability as a 
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speaker than a regular weekly appearance before a critical 
and familiar audience composed of college students and pro- 
fessors. To this Mr. Wilson was subjected during his presi- 
dency at the Washington and Lee. It was his habit to ad- 
dress the entire university body and such visitors as might be 
present every Wednesday morning, on a variety of topics of 
current interest. These addresses were not formal, and 
were, sometimes at least, unpremeditated. The writer hap- 
pens to know of one occasion when he had had no opportu- 
nity for preparation. In these efforts he was not always equal 
to himself at his best, but he was always equal to the best of 
others. There were times when he rose to majestic heights 
in both matter and manner; a noted instance, perhaps his 
grandest, was in his talk on the dignity of character. 

His best known orations were on the tariff in Congress, as 
permanent President of the National Democratic Convention 
in 1892, before the legislature of Georgia, before the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, and at the commencements of 
Central College in Missouri and of the Universities of Vir- 
ginia and cf Vanderbilt. 

His eminence as an orator is attested by the New York 
Evening Post, whose Washington correspondent pronounced 
him the first speaker of his day in Congress; and by the 
judgment of Henry Loomis Nelson, who writes in the Forum: 
‘* The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee is one of 
the most convincing orators of the public men of his time. 
He speaks with the eloquence of a full mind, and with a sen- 
sitive appreciation of the musical beauties of the English lan- 
guage. The effect which he produces on his audience in the 
House is deeper than that which any other political speaker 
of his day has wrought.’’ So that by these orations, as 
well as by other elevating influences, ‘‘he being dead yet 
speaketh.”’ 

Back of the soldier, the lawyer, the scholar, the teacher, 
the president, the statesman, the orator is the man. Sucha 
life has its source and explanation in a character as pure, as 
truth-loving, as majestic as itself. 

No attempt will be made to give a complete analysis of 
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Mr. Wilson’s inner self, and attention will be called to only 
four characteristics: one intellectual, two moral, and one 
spiritual. 

His memory was remarkable both for its reach and its 
readiness. Its power to grasp and hold even unrelated facts 
was shown in his repeating to his Sunday school teacher the 
whole of the book of Proverbs, a more memorable feat 
than had he stored his mind with the same number of words 
from the dictionary; as in the latter case there is an alpha- 
betical connection, while in the former there is generally none 
between the sentences. His memory was philosophic as well 
as circumstantial, to use Reid’s distinction, and was his ready 
servant; keeping at his constant and immediate disposal a vast 
amount of useful and interesting information, which stood 
him well in stead in the study and presentation of the complex 
details of our tariff laws. 

The two moral qualities which were conspicuous in his char- 
acter are not always conjoined and are sometimes thought to 
be inconsistent. The first is gentleness. This was manifest at 
first sight to the casual observer. There was nosmirking smile 
nor nervous movement of face or hand to show it. It simply 
sat a queenly goddess upon the throne of his expression, in 
the calm and benevolent pose of every feature. It wasshown 
on all occasions to every person, indeed to every sensitive 
creature. One of his colleagues in Congress writes that, de- 
spite serious provocations, he never heard Mr. Wilson make 
a harsh reply but once, and that he then immediately with- 
drew the offensive expression. He was said to be the most 
popular man in Congress, and this trait to a large degree ac- 
counts for it. He was never gushing, but always genial, 
generous, gracious. 

Combined with this softness was a lion’s heart. It was 
the gentleness of power, of conscious strength, of unflinch- 
ing courage. Those mild gray eyes, that regularly beamed 
with. love, were ready to look undaunted into the face of dan- 
ger, difficulty, death. There were a few occasions which 
showed the lion that wasin him. While president of Washing- 
ton and Lee University, the football team, contrary to the reg- 
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ulations of the institution, used a nonstudent in a match game 
in Kentucky. As soon as they returned home Mr. Wilson is- 
sued an order for their immediate disbandment. 

When his political party went astray after the false god of 
free silver, though it meant his political death and alienated 
the friends of a lifetime, he did not hesitate to denounce the 
heresy. When he was drawing his tariff bill, he was con- 
vinced that free raw material was expedient; therefore, de- 
spite the fact that his own district was largely interested in 
coal, he fearlessly put it on the free list along with iron and 
wool. Such men are moral heroes and are as rare as angels’ 
visits. 

Mr. Wilson was a humble, sincere, broad-minded Chris- 
tian. Born and bred a Baptist, he was attached to the Church 
of his mother and active in its service. But his great heart 
could not be cramped by the narrowness of sectarianism, 
and warmed with love for all men of every creed. Amongst 
his most intimate friends were the three Straus brothers of 
New York, than whom no more upright and useful citizens 
can be found in this country; and Mr. Wilson engaged in 
and respected the solemn rites of the Hebrew service con- 
ducted in their aged father’s house. 

Take him all in all, in public and private, in Congress and 
college, in richly stored intelligence, in power to marshal his 
forces, in convincing, persuasive influence upon men, in at- 
tractive, winning personality, in generous nobility of spirit, 
in courage that marks the hero, in the usefulness of an ear- 
nest, high-idealed life, we say—and we can say no more—that 
he was worthy to sit in the seat once filled by Robert E. Lee. 
We do not wonder that a spontaneous impulse has moved his 
generous admirers to place an enduring monument to his 
memory in the ample endowment of the chair of Economics, 
which he instituted in the University of Washington and Lee 

Jas. A. QUARLEs. 
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DRYDEN AFTER TWO CENTURIES (1700-1900). 


THE year 1900 was the two hundredth anniversary of Dry- 
den’s death, as it was the five hundredth anniversary of 
Chaucer’s, and viewed from to-day both Chaucer and Dry- 
den are the most conspicuous figures in the closing decades 
of their respective eras, though, when this is said, the com- 
parison must cease altogether in favor of the perpetual spring- 
tide of the earlier poet. 

Dryden’s literary work has permanent interest in three or 
four aspects. The order is not fortuitous, for one grows 
regularly out of the other. There is the poet’s dramatic 
work, potboilers, which kept him for a long time alive. 
There is his prose work, critical dissertations, which he in- 
serted as prefaces or introductions to his plays, discussing 
questions growing out of the plays, and investigating the na- 
ture and province of certain literary forms. From his dra- 
matic and critical writing we pass naturally to his poetical 
satires and addresses, personal and political. And belong- 
ing to his old age, as the fruit of many poetical theories and 
much varied poetical practice, there are the translations and 
adaptations from the Latin satirists, as also from the tale- 
tellers of antiquity, Virgil and Ovid, and from the story-tell- 
ers of the Middle Age, Boccaccio and Chaucer. Quite 
alone stand the two short poems whereby he is best remem- 
bered, the two odes for St. Cecilia’s Day. These last make 
Dryden’s name a household word in English poetry; all else 
is largely mere material for the historian and special student 
of literature. 

Briefly, as to Dryden’s dramatic work. The return of 
Charles to the throne in 1660 opened the doors of the thea- 
ter, closed for twelve years by Puritan ascendency. It 
was a profligate drama that resulted, and yet in the com- 
edies of Etheredge, Wycherley, Vanbrugh, Farquhar, 
and most brilliant of all, Congreve, however licentious, 
can be seen a distinct product of English genius. How- 
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ever open to objections morally, as a literary form this drama 
of the Restoration was distinctly national—it grew out of the 
particular country and out of the particular age. 

Dryden, with a certain impetuosity of genius, always his 
character, could easily outdo all others, and he forthwith ac- 
complished this feat. Was it a profligate comedy of man- 
ners that was desired? Why, then he would supply it. 
Never of the highest original genius, yet constantly ener- 
getic and alert even to old age in breaking through upon- 
new paths and achieving new successes, he set himself to. 
work in the early sixties after Charles’s return to fathering 
the new mode. Spanish and French sources were made to 
yield material for his purpose. One comedy, ‘*‘ The Wild 
Gallant,’’ was followed by another, ‘*‘ The Rival Ladies ’’— 
both from dubious Spanish sources. Hard upon these fol- 
lowed ** The Assignation, or Love in a Nunnery,’’ whose ti- 
tle is sufficiently eloquent of its content, while a little later 
‘*Leimberham, or the Kind Keeper’’ actually had the no- 
toriety of being prohibited as too indecent for Charles’s in- 


_ decent stage. Poor Dryden, with all his literary gifts, could 


not learn the courtier’s and the man of the world’s art of be- 
ing indecent without being shocking, something not alto- 
gether, be it said, to his discredit. His tendency always to 
exaggeration succeeded merely in making him gross. 
Nothing daunted, Dryden had meanwhile entered upon a 
new mode of writing. It was not only comedy the age de- 
manded. Dryden now set himself to supply a new tragedy, 
and if he did not invent, he at least made fashionable the 
sort of tragic performance hereafter known as ‘‘ the heroic 
play.”’ ‘*The Indian Queen,’ ‘‘ The Indian Emperor,”’ 
‘* Tyrannic Love, or the Royal Martyr,’’ ‘*Almanzor and Al- 
mahyde, or the Conquest of Granada’’ are some of the 
high-sounding titles of the plays of this category—plays filled 
with emperors and their queens, princes and princesses of far- 
away and incredible climes, with extravagant love episodes, 
with ghosts and supernatural beings and portents, with elab- 
orate scenic effects, and a great strutting forth in language 
and representation. Here the couplet of five accents, the 
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well-known iambic pentameter, became confirmed in its name 
of ‘‘heroic.’’ These were ‘* heroic plays,’’ and the vehicle 
of verse could be of no less magnitude. The ‘* heroic coup- 
let’’ Dryden stamps for evermore. And he does so in all 
seriousness. He writes a preface to one of his plays—** The 
Rival Ladies,’’ above mentioned—and argues the superiori- 
ty of the moderns of his own day over the ancients and over 
writers of Shakespeare’stime. Dryden’s Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy,’’ which followed hard upon these efforts, is the be- 
ginning of the modern critical attitude, and may be pro- 
nounced the most significant performance in criticism be- 
tween Ben Jonson and Coleridge. But extravagant and 
impetuous Dryden always was. As in comedy, so in trage- 
dy. The evident absurdities of these ‘‘ heroic plays,’’ in 
which emperors, long-lost children, lovers, supernatural 
agencies, wars, revolutions, and murders were all huddled 
together on a bombastic stage, could not forever escape ridi- 
cule. It was their spectacular appeal that caused them to 
hold the stage as long as they did. These extravagancies 
‘were in turn overthrown. The redoubtable George Villiers, 
the Duke of Buckingham, with a group of friends, wrote 
‘* The Rehearsal,’’ a persiflage and a parody on the ‘heroic 
play.””’ The hero is Drawcansir after Almanzor in the 
‘* Conquest of Granada.’’ A poet appears as Bayes, an ev- 
ident suggestion of the laurels of Dryden’s official position; 
and to make it more personal, if possible, even Dryden’s 
dress, walk, and accent were imitated. If the chivalry of 
Spain could be laughed away by the genius of a parody, 
much more easily could the heroic play in England. But 
not so Dryden himself. Dryden never refused to learn, 
never ceased to grow even to his last years, never hesitated 
to enlarge his views. 

There is a period of transition, and later are new plays, 
new prefaces, with new canons of criticism, and a new spirit 
of work. If rhyme was before held indispensable, now 
blank verse is restored to its rightful superiority. If nature 
had been obscured by artifice, now the duty of the artist to 
follow and draw from nature and life is inculcated. If Shake- 
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speare had been hitherto slighted, now he is studied closely, 
and accepted as a model of style as Corneille is still held a 
model of structure. A bolder method of versification pre- 
vails with a narrower restriction on conceptions of place and 
time, or the so-called ‘‘ unities.’’ 

In a new tragedy, ‘‘Aureng-zebe,’’ Dryden has simplified 
the action, deepened the characterization, and convinced 
himself of the insufficiency of rhyme. While itself in rhyme, 
the play is preceded by a prologue, in which rhyme for tragic 
purposes is given up for the future. In this new spirit Dry- 
den soon works over Shakespeare’s *‘ Antony and Cleopatra.” 
As every one with a modicum of genius who ventures to touch 
Shakespeare seems to find there his own best inspiration, so 
Dryden, in adapting ‘*Antony and Cleopatra ’’ for the stage 
of his day in illustration of his theories, while leaving no— 
doubt of the unmeasurable superiority of the great Eliza- 
bethan, has given us perhaps his greatest dramatic success. 
Shakespeare’s play is in five acts; Dryden’s is condensed 
into three. Shakespeare’s play pictures Antony as a com- 
_ plex human being in a number of relations, of which his 

passion for Cleopatra is but one; Dryden, seemingly catch- 
ing ‘‘rare’’ Ben Jonson’s idea of some particular ‘* humor”’ 
dominating every mortal, emphasizes only the one trait of 
Antony’s infatuation for ‘‘ the serpent of Old Nile.’”’ Nev- 
ertheless, after all is said, Dryden’s ‘‘All for Love, or the 
World Well Lost,’’ following his newer and sounder theories 
of art and chastened, fuller experience, attains a power of 
characterization, a successful treatment of rhythm, and a 
dramatic and literary success that perhaps no other play of 
his approached. The only possible exception is ‘* Don Se- 
bastian,’’ a work twelve years later, which followed out even 
maturer lines of critical doctrine. At last, in his preface to 
this play, Dryden attains, by a devious path from error into 
comparative truth, to the belief that poetic art is a following 
after nature and after life, and for this a suitable nobility of 
expression and sweetness of rhythm are necessary. Dryden 
knows, too, that literature is a historical growth and a na- 
tional expression, and in recognizing the influence of envi- 
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ronment, or mz/teu, he anticipates the attitude of the great 
French critics, Taine and Brunetiére. 

Enough has already been said of the nature of Dryden’s 
innumerable prose treatises. As a critic he follows Ben 
Jonson’s ** Timber, or Discoveries upon Men and Matter;”’ 
he prepares for Addison’s criticism of Milton’s ‘* Paradise 
Lost ”’ in the Sfectator and for Dr. Johnson’s ‘‘ Lives of the 
English Poets’’ and literary dictatorship. In significance 
and actual critical importance he surpasses both, and in a 
history of English criticism Dryden remains the chief figure 
before the advent of a new era, that of Romanticism, and 
of its chiefest figure, Samuel Taylor Coleridge. As one 
of Dryden’s commentators has said: ‘* What he wrote of 
Chaucer may be applied to himself. He is a fountain of 
good sense;’’ and Dr. Johnson, who was his disciple, called 
him ‘* the father of English criticism.”’ 

No less significant is Dryden’s vehicle for his criticism— 
his English prose style. While wedeny to Dryden the great- 
est original genius, yet to understand his gifts in mere style 
we must remember that before his day there existed no 
smooth and flexible English prose. The ‘* Euphues’’ of John 
Lyly set the Elizabethan fashion, a style full of fantastic con- 
ceits and mannerisms. In Dryden’s day prose existed only 
for formal didactic purposes: for histories, travels, sermons, 
controversies. And the style of this seventeenth century prose 
was usually as learned as the content. However much we 
admire the sonorousness of Milton’s and Jeremy Taylor’s pe- 
riods or the quaintness of Sir Thomas Browne, we must also 
recall how long and breathless many of their sentences are. 
It is a formal and full-dressed prose style, and not our famil- 
iar, direct, modern habit. 

Dryden’s service was here. He was the first to intro- 
duce the conversational method into English prose. In the 
Prefaces and Introductions to his plays he would talk fa- 
miliarly to his audience and to his readers. If he was al- 
lied with the aristocracy of Shakespeare and Milton, with the 
court of Elizabeth and the first James and Charles, he was 
also related to the popular movement that had beheaded one 
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monarch and was now to dismiss a second. In an easy, 
confident manner he could address a people in whom was the 
court of last resort—that people who in the two centuries 
following Dryden’s death have become all-powerful as the 
arbiter of destinies. It is this direct, conversational sort of 
prose that Dryden first freely gave English literature, that 
Steele and Addison used a decade or two later in the Za¢/er 
and the SZectator, and that succeeding generations have 
made universal. 

Dryden is thus not only important in the history ot Eng- 
lish criticism; he is a landmark in the development of Eng- 
lish prose style. In direct utterance he defends the use of 
rhyme in tragedy, and again as readily abandons it; with a 
few touches he aptly characterizes Shakespeare, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and Ben Jonson; he contrasts the old drama- 
tists and the new, and praises the superiority of the wit of 
Charles’s day; he answers his critics or appeals to them on 
behalf of Virgil and Chaucer; and in his old age, the year 
before his death, he thanks those who ‘‘ have encouraged Vir- 
gilto speak such English as I could teach him, and rewarded 
_ his interpreter for the pains he has taken in bringing him over 
into Britain, by defraying the charges of his voyage.”’ 

In this happy frame of mind, proud of his work and of his 
position, even though poor and oppressed in life, we may 
leave his dramas, his prose, and his translations, and ad- 
dress ourselves to the original poems that have given him his 
chief fame. | 

But first of all a word as to Dryden’s favorite measure. 
Dryden’s name is inseparably connected with the heroic 
couplet which he handed on to his follower Pope and their 
chorus of imitators throughout the eighteenth century. The 
history of this form of verse is interesting. It was the great 
adaptation and possibly invention of good master Geoffrey 
Chaucer, at the head of the stream of English song. Chau- 
cer found it most happily suited for narrative and descriptive 
purposes in a majority of the ‘‘Canterbury Tales,’’ and the 
matchlessly dexterous Prologue thereto. The Elizabethans 
used it somewhat, and notably Marlowe in his love story of 
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*‘ Hero and Leander;”’ but at that time, in the late sixteenth 
century, Marlowe’s other ‘* mighty line,’’ blank verse, car- 
ried all down before it. Chapman, who must have caught 
the trick from Marlowe in completing the unfinished ‘* Hero,”’ 
used it in his ‘*Odyssey.’’ Also the fountain head of the 
modern school of satire, Joseph Hall, found this couplet suit- 
able for his purpose. But in the seventeenth century it is 
Edmund Waller who first makes isolated use of the couplet, 
and by concluding the sense with each pair forms a distinct 
distich. He had to wait nearly twenty years for a following 
in Denham’s descriptive poem of ‘* Cooper’s Hill,’’ in 1641. 
It isin this poem, though not in its first form, descriptive of 
the natural surroundings of London and the valley of the 
Thames, that occurs the well-known couplet or distich ex- 
pressly praised and evidently imitated by Dryden: 


Tho’ deep, yet clear, tho’ gentle, yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full. 


Pope specifically praises 


the easy vigor of a line, 
Where Denham’s strength and Waller’s sweetness join. 


Dryden used this couplet when, at the close of his life, 
he wished to reproduce Chaucer in modern guise, and also 
when he wished to tell anew the tales of Boccaccio and of 
those Latin poets akin to Boccaccio and Chaucer, Ovid and 
Virgil. It is the meter of all his tales and fables and the 
translations of his closing years. In the hands of Chaucer 
this form of verse was peculiarly liquid, running on in a con- 
tinuous stream and in its clearness reflecting all the col- 
ors of the surrounding banks. Witness the ‘‘ Knight’s 
Tale,’’ and the ‘* Prologue,’’ and, indeed, four-fifths of the 
‘‘Canterbury Tales,”’ that masterpiece of tale-telling in Eng- 
lish verse. For merely giving a story continuously, and for 
powers of characterization, it served admirably, and Chau- 
cer’s instinct wastrue. And Dryden’s is true in the concep- 
tion and charm of execution in his fables and translations. 
For these are to be regarded as a species of tale-telling in 
verse and not as faithful reproductions of the original. 
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One can thus understand better what Dryden meant when he 
advocated the superiority of rhyme over blank verse. It was 
a time when blank verse had sunk almost to the looseness of 
prose, and, deeply influenced by Chaucer’s successful exam- 
ple, he felt the charm of the flow as couplet was added to 
couplet. Why, indeed, should not a story thus flow on for- 
ever? 

This is one use of the heroic couplet. But there is another. 
Instead of a continuous flow, the sense can come to an end 
with each couplet—something that becomes a mechanical 
tendency with this form of verse, except in the hands of a 
master. Each pair thus stands by itself and forms a distich. 
There occurs no flow at all, but instead there are detached 
comments, aphorisms, pithy sayings, proverbial expressions, 
epigrams, each complete in itself. This was the new use to 
which Hall, and especially Waller, put the couplet, and it re- 
mained the chief characteristic of this verse throughout the 
eighteenth century, until its tyranny was overthrown by the 
‘* Lyrical Ballads ’’ of Wordsworth and Coleridge. It re- 
quired the hearty and passionate outbursts of the Roman- 
_ ticists to break through the cold aphoristic methods imposed 
so long by the force of Dryden and Pope. 

For certain purposes this use of the couplet in aphoristic 
distichs is admirable. It is capable of polish to an unusual 
degree; but it is also artificial, and here lies its greatest dan- 
ger as a medium for poetic art. It is peculiarly adapted to 
laudatory commendation and better still to sententious and 
scathing comments. Dryden’s * Epistles’? to sundry per- 
sons, not to name Pope’s, are the greatest representatives 
we have of this class. For pungent satire it is admirable; 
and Juvenal could well be translated or adapted in this 
form by both Dryden and Dr. Johnson. 

It is no accident, therefore, that the first poem that opens 
the Dryden volume is in heroic couplet, and the heroic coup- 
let remains, with a very few exceptions, the form of verse 
Dryden uses in nine-tenths of his complete poetic work. 

In this first poem, ‘* Upon the Death of Lord Hastings,” 
high-flown sentiments and exaggerations abound. It seems 
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that the gentleman died of smallpox on the eve of the day 
appointed for his marriage: 


Was there no milder way but the smallpox, 
The very filthiness of Pandora’s box? 


asks the poet. And the conceits continue: 


Blisters with pride swelled, which through’s flesh did sprout, 
Like rosebuds, stuck i’ the lily skin about; 

Each little pimple had a tear in it, 

To wail the fault its rising did commit. 


These were the absurd artificialities which Dryden and 
Dryden’s use of the couplet had to shake off before taking 
rank in the world of literature. 

The ‘‘ Heroic Stanzas on the Death of Oliver Cromwell’”’ 
deserve special mention as not being in the heroic couplet. 
They are in quatrains—stanzas of four lines, rhyming alter- 
nately. We might call it the Gray’s ‘* Elegy”’ stanza, from its 
most illustrious example, but historians of literature refer to 
it as the Gondibert stanza, from a poem, ‘*Gondibert,”’ 
written by Sir William Davenant, who is still better known 
for carrying his adulation of Shakespeare to the extent that 
he wished to be thought a natural son of the great master— 
clearly a libel on both the honor of his mother and the poet- 
ical talent of his reputed father. There are a few lines in 
this early poem of Dryden’s, otherwise without merit, which 
anticipate somewhat the slow and solemn movement and 
rhyme of Gray: 

Nor died he when his ebbing fame went less, 
But when fresh laurels courted him to live: 


He seemed butto prevent some new success, 
As if above what triumphs earth could give. 


Dryden tries again this four-lined stanza in ‘‘Annus Mi- 
rabilis,’’ a poem relating to the year 1666, memorable for the 
English struggles with the Dutch and the fire of London. 
There are still artificialities, conceits, and exaggerations a 
plenty, and Dryden is constantly digging for himself pitfalls 
of exaggerated absurdity. Take, for example, the extrava- 


gance of the description of a fierce naval contest: 
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Amidst whole heaps of spices lights a ball, 
And now their odors armed against them fly: 
Some preciously by shattered porcelain fall, 
And some by aromatic splinters die. 

But it is not all so bad, it must be admitted. Conceited 
still, but nobler, is this picture of the river at the time of the 
great conflagration: 

Old Father Thames raised up his reverent head, 
But feared the fate of Simois would return; 
Deep in his ooze he sought his sedgy bed, 
And shrunk his waters back into his urn. 
And the stanzas devoted to ‘‘ The King’s Prayer,’’ too long 
to quote here, reach a distinctly elevated strain. There are 
‘also in the poem references to nature—figures taken from 
sharp frosts, the falcon, and the eagle. 

But Dryden returns again to the heroic couplet in ‘‘Astraa 
Redux,”’ a poem on the happy restoration and return of his 
sacred majesty, Charles II., 1660. Artificiality and unreali- 
ty cannot well go farther than here. It was this abuse, this 
untruthfulness that led to the ultimate rejection of the heroic 
couplet in our own century. It is the same meter adapted 
to the same exorbitant spirit of eulogy that is used in an- 
other poem, ‘‘ To His Sacred Majesty: a Panegyric on His 
Coronation.”” What other meter or form of verse could 
suit the address to the Lord Chancellor Hyde, presented on 
New Year’s Day, 1662? And how characteristically false, 
actually false and poetically false, it opens: 


While flattering crowds officiously appear, 
To give themselves, not you, a happy year. 


This shows at once the unusual facility of the heroic couplet 
for two very closely united functions: to cut deeply, to heap 
abuse, and leave no foot to stand upon; and on the other 
hand to praise extravagantly friends or favorites. For pur- 
poses of public addresses and of eulogy, or for purposes of 
scathing satire, the heroic couplet is peculiarly suited. No 
wonder it became Dryden’s chief instrument of power. Two 
illustrations, one of each sort, stand side by side: ‘* To Her 
Royal Highness, the Duchess,”’ a eulogy, and a ‘ Satire on 
the Dutch.’” The quotation is from the latter: 
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With an ill grace the Dutch their mischiefs do; 
They’ve both ill nature and ill manners too. 

Well may they boast themselves an ancient nation, 
For they were bred ere manners were in fashion. 


There has been some question whether Dryden or Mul- 
grave wrote ‘* An Essay upon Satire,’’ but there seems no 
question that it was Dryden, and not Mulgrave, who was 
stopped on the street and given a sound beating therefor, an 
episode which might have been taken from the fortunes of 
Cyrano de Bergerac. 

This practice in the heroic couplet for purposes of adula- 
tion and satire, and a score of years’ practice in writing 
plays in the same measure at last prepared Dryden for a 
masterpiece of its kind. The man and the hour met. The 
form of verse was ready at hand, and the impelling spirit 
there too. This opportunity came in ‘‘Absalom and Achito- 
phel,’’ a. poem published in 1681. The poem has the ad- 
vantage in being a public satire, and not merely a personal 
invective. A whole state and age are indicted. The key 
fits easily in the lock, and the secret is soon revealed. Ab- 
salom is the Duke of Monmouth, the natural son of Charles, 
conspiring for the throne and supported by Achitophel, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury; Zimri is Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham; Saul is Oliver Cromwell; David is Charles II.; and, 
in entire consonance therewith, Bathsheba is the Duchess of 
Portsmouth. 

‘*Absalom and Achitophel’’ is undoubtedly the finest exam- 
ple of political satire in English literature. It shows how 
polished the heroic couplet can become for purposes of 
satire. The pictures are thrown off easily with a few strokes 
of black and white by a consummate artist. It was a bold 
pronunciamento hurled into the camp of the enemy. How 
firm, how boldly sketched is the picture of the intriguing 
Earl of Shaftesbury, the chief hero, we might say, of the 
satire: 

Of these the false Achitophel was first, 
A name to all succeeding ages cursed: 


For close designs and crooked counsels fit; 
Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit, 
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Restless, unfixed in principles and place, 

In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace; 

A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 

And o’er-informed the tenement of clay. 

A daring pilot in extremity, 

Pleased with the danger when the waves went high, 
He sought the storms; but, for a calm unfit, 
Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit. 
Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 

There is nothing weak and doubtful here. This is clear 
knowledge of means and effect. Here is the conscious art- 
ist who knows what he is doing. In this sort of thing Dry- 
den is supreme. The only legitimate criticism that can be 
made is on the sort of thing itself. 

The picture of the Duke of Buckingham is a tardy but 
doubtless long-contemplated revenge for the parody in ‘‘ The 
Rehearsal:’’ 

A man s0 various, that he seemed to be 

Not one, but all mankind’s epitome; 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong; 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long; 

But, in the course of one revolving moon, 

Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon, 
Crisp use of the heroic couplet like this was something new 
to the literary world. The poem had a tremendous effect 
then, and it has lived since. A continuation was loudly and 
vigorously demanded, dealing with later political history. 
Part II. is, however, only in part Dryden’s. Nahum Tate, a 
contemporary, who was also privileged to be numbered 
among the poets laureate of England, is the main author. 
But there can be no doubt of the wielder of the stinging pen 
that described Elkanah Settle, a poetaster of the time, under 
the guise of Doeg, or Dryden’s rival Shadwell, as Og. 

While Dryden began with the heroic couplet as early as 
1650, it was not until after thirty years’ practice that this per- 
fect form was wrought. The vein was kept up. Shaftes- 
bury was liberated, and in a spirit of exaltation his adherents 
struck off a medal in honor of the event. Dryden imme- 
diately responded. ‘‘ The Medal: A Satire against Sedi- 
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tion”’ is directed against the Whigs, to whom one of Dry- 
den’s pointed prefaces is addressed. But lack of space 
forbids details, and I merely call attention to the poet’s 
weapons and his growth in skill and art. | 

To pass from political to religious controversy in a day 
when religion and politics were one is a slight step; and, of 
course, the means must still be the highly polished and well- 
turned heroic couplet. ‘* Religio Laici’’ and ‘* The Hind and 
the Panther ’’ are poems of this class, the latter taking rank as 
a religious allegory very much as ‘*Absalom and Achito- 
phel”’ as a political one. But it is purely as poetry, and not 
as philosophy or religion, that we can even glance at these 
two poems. Their skill is undeniable, something those fre- 
quently overlook who deny the conclusions or dismiss the 
attitude of the poet. ‘‘Religio Laici’’ perhaps contains the 
germ, certainly set the example, for Pope’s ‘‘ Essay on 
Man,”’’ itself a splendid example of both the strength and 
weakness of this same metrical form. Indeed, it was prob- 
ably as much due to Dryden’s change of faith as to his fame 
as a poet that Pope, the Roman Catholic lad, was first at- 
tracted to Dryden, and so came under his immediate influ- 
ence. ‘* The Hind and the Panther,”’ in three books, is far 
more elaborated than the ‘‘ Religio Laici.’’ But for the gen- 
eral historian of English literature it is the first four or eight 
lines that are usually quoted, seemingly because placed at 
the beginning, and apparently little else is read and known. 
One couplet— 


For truth has such a face and such a mien, 
As to be loved needs only to be seen— 


is the undoubted original of Pope’s more famous passage in 
the ‘* Essay on Man:”’ 


Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


There is no doubt whence Pope derived his use of the he- 
roic couplet, making it, if possible, even more highly polished 
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and certainly more venomous, though never stronger, than 
Dryden. 

Last of all Dryden’s satires is ‘*Mac Flecknoe,’’ and 
again the inevitable couplet is the vehicle. ‘‘ Mac Fleck- 
noe’’ is as successful a personal satire as ‘‘Absalom and 
Achitophel’”’ is political, and once more, as in a passage in 
the continuation of the former poem, Shadwell is the mark. 
The throne of Duncedom and Nonsense is vacant, and who 
shall succeed? 


Shadwell alone my perfect image bears, 
Mature in dullness from his tender years; 
Shadwell alone, of all my sons, is he 

Who stands confirmed in full stupidity ; 

The rest to some faint meaning make pretence, 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 


> 


Again we have not far to seek whence Pope obtained the 
idea of his terrific ‘* Dunciad.”’ 

Dryden’s varied use of the heroic couplet is not yet com- 
plete. Allied to the satires are fourteen epistles directed to 
sundry persons of importance. Whether for adulation or 
blame, for criticism or the discussion of some public polity, 
the frame of mind is much the same and the same meter is 
still used. Only one uses the Hudibrastic'measure and is thus 
distinguished from the others. Epistle Tenth, ‘* To My Dear 
Friend, Mr. Congreve, on His Comedy Called ‘the Double 
Dealer,’’’ reveals the complacent attitude of the Restora- 
tion age toward the Elizabethan. The advance over the 
commendatory verses first discussed, which passed into ab- 
surdities, may be clearly seen. We are at last on safe, even 
if not on consecrated, ground. 

Only a glance can be given to another form of verse at- 
tempted by Dryden: the funeral ode or the elegy. ‘* Thren- 
odia Augustalis, a funeral Pindaric poem sacred to the happy 
memory of King Charles II.,’’ is artificial. As one of Dry- 
den’s commentators says, about all it is able to state is that 
‘*the king died hard.’’ Really successful, however, is the 
‘*Ode to the Pious Memory of the Accomplished Young 
Lady, Mrs. Anne Killigrew.”’ 

There are a few other attempts of Dryden’s, but this will 
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suffice to bring us to our concluding point. Dryden is nota 
lyric poet Jer se. His qualities, his meters, his training, all 
point in another direction. The spontaneity of the song was 
denied to him. Yet the funeral ode or elegy to Mrs. Anne 
Killigrew calls attention to a form in which he did succeed 
on two exceptional occasions—in giving expression to the ex- 
alted state of mind requisite for the ode. The ode is impas- 
sioned, the ode is irregular, the ode is a law unto itself. It 
follows its own bent—an unknown higher law of its own. 
It is like a Greek chorus; it is the Greek chorus. After it 
is written you may trace, perhaps, its musical path and met- 
rical movement; but beforehand you cannot dictate its ways, 
because you cannot control its passions. Yield to joy, and 
you have the marriage ode of Spenser’s ‘‘ Epithalamium”’ 
and ‘* Prothalamium.”’ Yield to grief and the reflections 
loss calls forth, and you have a ‘‘ Lycidas,’’ provided there 
is a Milton ‘o write it; or there is an ‘* Ode to Mrs. Anne Kil- 
ligrew,’’ if you have only a Dryden. There is need only to 
name the comparison of these two poems at once to mark the 
distance between them. In the ode movement is irregular, 
rhyme is irregular, length of line, stanzaic form, all are irreg- 
ular; but the emotion, whatever it be, the exaltation, is one, 
now soaring aloft and now swooping, but only to rise again, 
and as in Shelley’s ‘‘ Skylark’’ to mingle earth with heaven. 

Following the elegies, in the last years of his life Dryden 
tried his hand upon two odes, ten years apart, in 1687 and 
1697. Both are upon the same subject: a celebration of St. 
Cecilia’s Day and the exaltation of music. Both are written 
to be sung, sung in chorus, in enthusiastic and exalted praise 
of music and poesy—the art, one might say, in which Dry- 
den had spent his whole life. The poet speaks from his 
deepest convictions and is carried to a glow of the highest 
enthusiasm. With the greatest success Dryden reproduces 
the varied effects of various musical instruments and of dif- 
fering poetical moods, using mere words for material. In 
the first song are varied meters for the trumpet, the drum, 
the flute, the violin, and, last of all, the organ, the reputed in- 
vention of St. Cecilia. 
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‘*Alexander’s Feast, or the Power of Music,”’ is still more 
successful. Peculiarly fitted to music, the ode suggests all 
the varied movements of a symphony as it calls forth dif- 
ferent emotions and passions. It is the godlike notes, the 
bacchanalian revels, the feeling of pity, the praise of love, 
the madness of revenge, the poet passes in review in his 
shaping imagination. Collins’ related ‘*Ode on the Pas- 
sions ’’ evidently harks back to this qriginal. We read the 
stanzas of this poem, and we do not wonder at the enthusi- 
asm of the remark attributed to Dryden himself, character- 
istic of the conceit of the age, and so of the man: ‘*It is the 
best ode ever written or that ever will be written ’’—a remark 
possibly true still in the bounds of our English poetry, if we 
except Wordsworth’s grand organ roll on ‘* Immortality.”’ 
The change in meters, the varied lengths of lines and stan- 
zas, the varying metrical effects in pauses and movements— 
all go to make it one of our most remarkable English poems. 

For use of heroic couplet in satire and personal addresses, 
for use of the same measure for very different effects in the 
tales and translations, for the dramas and the prefaces to the 
dramas, Dryden will always be known; but a reading of all 
these may be confined to the student of literature. For ev- 
ery one who cares for poetry at all, the glory of our English 
poetry—and our poetry is the chiefest glory of our English 
literature and race—Dryden’s two odes for St. Cecilia’s Day 
pass into the common inheritance of that literature and race. 

Joun Bett HENNEMAN. 
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TOMMY AND GRIZEL. 


No book in recent years has been awaited with such great 
expectation as Barrie’s sequel to ‘* Sentimental Tommy,”’ 
and no book is likely to prove a greater disappointment. And 
yet, in spite of the inevitable disappointment, it is a great 
and, in the main, a successful work. Perhaps the disappoint- 
ment is greatest to those who read the book as a serial; 
for it was impossible in this way to keep up with all the small 
points preparing for the end, which would be thus made less 
natural, as the plot would be thrown out of proportion. 
Serial publication is a detriment to any novel, and the greater 
the novel the more it suffers. 

‘* Tommy and Grizel”’ is rightly named, for the book is 
entirely about them. Indeed, it might be more accurately 
called ‘‘ The Love of Tommy and Grizel,”’ forthatis the whole 
story. It may not, therefore, make so wide an appeal as 
‘*Sentimental Tommy.”’’ But even this is doubtful. There 
is nothing in the world so important as love, and there are 
few to whom it has lost its interest. If the appeal is less 
wide, it is deeper. 

The book is almost unique among love stories in that it is a 
study of unrequited love—and that, the love of the heroine. 
By a curious coincidence this is also the theme of Mrs. 
Ward’s latest novel, ‘‘Eleanor,’’ and a comparison is at 
once suggested. In vain; the two authors, our two greatest 
novelists, differ so much in thought, in style, and in methods 
of treatment, that there is no common standard. It can only 
be said that if Mrs. Ward’s work is stronger and deeper 
Barrie’s is more human, and certainly Grizel is far more lov- 
able than Eleanor. 

In one thing the Barrie admirers will not be disappointed: 
they will find here in its perfection Barrie’s own individual, 
inimitable, fascinating style, not comparable to any writer’s 
since Stevenson. There is always the right word, and it is 
always in the right place. His touches are always just right, 
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and so skillful that they are felt and not perceived—unless 
special attention is directed tothem. The charm is increased 
by the dialect, that gives a quaintness, an unaccustomed famil- 
iarity, that increases the illusion. Is it something in the 
Scotch, or in the skill of its writers, that it is generally ex- 
cepted from the growing and justifiable dislike for all dia- 
lect? 

Barrie has also settled a question once much debated, as 
to whether the modern reader will stand a sympathetic, confi- 
dential attitude of the author toward his story, a chorus to 
the story, and a friend and commentator to the reader. He 
will surely like it if the author is enough of a genius to take 
the réle successfully. Barrie has made a success as great 
in its way as Thackeray. 

Next to this confidential relation, and a part of it, the great- 
est charm of the book is Barrie’s humor, also here in its per- 
fection, a humor in no writer so delicate, so sure, so tender, 
so forceful. It is not only humor of statement, but also hu- 
mor of situation, and always it is at one with the pathetic and 
serious story. For if it isone step from the ridiculous to the 


_ sublime, it is but half a step from the humorous to the pa- 


thetic. 

Only the most extended quotation could adequately illus- 
trate these characteristics, which anyway are familiar to all 
Barrie’s admirers. Examples abound on every page; for the 
best, take Tommy’s remarkable proposal to Mrs. Jerry—a 
foreshadowing of the later tragedy—and the scene in Rotten 
Row when she cannot remember his name, nor he his pro- 
posal; Corp’s wooing of Lavinia, and announcement of his 
success; the saving of the nutcracker-faced woman’s grand- 
son, and its reward at the tea party; the scene with the bur- 
glars, with its characteristic ending—put in the story, 
by the way, since its publication as a serial; and, best of all, 
the scene between Tommy and Aaron, while waiting for El- 
speth’s decision. 

In the latter part of the book the incidents are too clearly 
connected with the story to stand out separately, though they 
are powerfully portrayed—notably Grizel’s wild journey—and 
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the humor of the situation is wholly lost in the pathos, even 
the humorous touches of the author being scarcely felt. 

It is quite impossible—or is that onlya personal idea ?—toas- 
sume a Critical attitude to Grizel; we love her far too much. 
We know her as we do our dearest friend, and we do not 
stop to analyze. But if an analysis must be made, the charm 
of her character, apart from its naturalness, is its strength and 
its truth, and the conviction that she is a thoroughly honest 
woman, without a particle of coquetry—if that is the proper 
description for quite the opposite quality. For this very rea- 
son, it seems impossible for Tommy to love her; but this is 
only apparently so, for at bottom he cared as much for her 
as he possibly could for any one. And though many men 
imagine, like Tommy, that coquetry alone is attractive, wom- 
en like Grizel in real life are never without adorers. It is 
strange how outworn ideas, inherited from the time when 
the weak, clinging, vinelike, wheedling, dishonest woman 
was the ideal, still persist in current speech and literature, 
while in reality they have almost ceased to exist and we have 
quite ceased to admire them. 

If there is a fault in Grizel, it is that Barrie has insisted too 
much on the element of heredity. On the other hand her 
ideas on marriage and Barrie’s own strong but delicate 
handling of all important questions usually avoided are ad- 
mirable. 

Though Grizel is the more pleasing, Tommy is the more 
important character. He is a type, and one new in fiction. 
He is the artistic nature carried to its farthest development, 
a portrayal of what a man isin whom the imagination makes 
the ideal more real than the actual. 

It is the great question of the book whether Tommy is a 
consistent and possible character. We know from one of 
Stevenson’s own letters (July 29, 1894, Vol. II., p. 416) that 
** Sentimental Tommy’”’ was drawn from him, the chief like- 
ness being in *‘ the literary temperament and passion forthe mot 
propre,’ andthat Tommy was notto be Stevenson when grown 
up. Inspite of this warning, itis suggested that much of Tommy 
was consciously taken from Stevenson. Itseems very likely. 
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There are many similarities, and these will be impressed on 
any one reading Stevenson’s letters. But there is, apparent- 
ly, one fundamental difference so far as we can judge from 
the biography and letters. Stevenson’s sentiment and ar- 
tistic temperament was the real self; and, being real, it was 
true and usually beautiful. In Tommy it was not himself, 
and made him and itself both false. It may be doubted 
whether a man of such a temperament ever realized it, or felt 
his other self, so completely as does Tommy. Many of us 
have known approximations to the type, men who were con- 
trolled by their impulses and imagination, but none to whom 
this was a fact so conscious. But if not wholly natural, it is 
true as a type, a slightly magnified example, one in which 
the peculiarities are brought to a reductio ad absurdum. 
Possibly in some of them Barrie is himself the prototype, 
and he has set up tendencies and faults he has seen in him- 
self in a man of straw on which to be avenged. 

At any rate, it is somewhat in this way that the chief eth- 
ical lesson is won from the book. Such a sentimental char- 
acter as Tommy is essentially selfish, in spite of all the ap- 
parent and superficial unselfishness. This is only a trans- 
ferred selfishness; stirred because the deeds of kindness 
give a temporary pleasure, or the suffering of others a mo- 
mentary pain. Himself is all the world to such a man, and 
he is the more incapable of changing it in that he is wholly 
incapable of realizing it. This is the reason why he can- 
not really love, and why, in spite of all his other good qual- 
ities, it is a misfortune to be dependent on him for hap- 
piness. 

What will be the greatest disappointment to most readers 
is the fatal ending, and they will find it hard to get over. It 
is not that the book ends unhappily, for this is no valid ob- 
jection, but that it seems not logical, not an artistic necessity. 
So far as was possible in such a nature, Tommy did love Gri- 
zel from the first. In real life would he not have known it, 
and would he have felt its deficiency? After his two years 
of devotion to Grizel, could he then have failed to love and re- 
main constant? With some hesitation, all these questions 
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must be answered otherwise. Given the character, and some 
such result is inevitable. But surely the method of his death 
might have been different. It seems to have been suggested 
by a sentence in the letter of Stevenson referred to above. 
After saying that Barrie seems anxious to impress the fact 
that Tommy is not to be he when grown up, something sus- 
picious, Stevenson adds: ‘‘I cannot bear this suspense; 
what is it? It’s no forgery? and am J hangit?’’ It may be 
a grim example of Barrie’s humor, like a flash light playing 
on a corpse, and as ghastly, or it may be the author felt that 
Tommy deserved no better fate. 

Nothing is truer, at least outside mathematics, than that the 
whole and the sum of its parts are not equal. In this case 
the parts are the greater—and so great that in spite of all 
they insure the book success and fame. 

WINFIELD P. Woo.r. 
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ARNOLD’S INVASION OF VIRGINIA. 


(Copyright, 1901, by Francis Rives Lassiter.) 


Durine the closing days of 1780 Thomas Jefferson, Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, enjoyed no sinecure. On November 25 
the English general, Leslie, had terminated his forty days’ 
occupation of the Chesapeake, in obedience to the order of 
Cornwallis to reénforce that general in South Carolina. The 
four thousand Virginian militia, who had hurriedly assembled 
under Muhlenberg at Portsmouth, had been marched back 
to Petersburg and disbanded by the Governor’s order.’ Of 
the one thousand so-called ‘‘ regulars’’ that Muhlenburg 
had painfully collected, Steuben, who assumed military com- 
mand on December 3, had sent about four hundred under 
Col. Greene to join the Southern army. Not, alas, until the 
influence of Muhlenberg, together with the appeals of Cols. 
Harrison* and Greene, had alone prevented a mutiny of of- 
ficers and men. The remainder had been returned to Ches- 
terfield C. H., while Steuben writes:* ‘‘ The business now 
before me is to get clothes for those wretches at Chester- 
field. They amount to between five and six hundred; but 
they are so utterly naked that, except I can get some clothes 
for them, they will all be sick before they can be ordered to 
march.’’ 

The reénforcement of Greene in the Carolinas was the 
chief object of executive effort. The broad patriotism of 
Jefferson united with the military insight of Steuben in dicta- 
ting this course. The conquest by Cornwallis of Georgia 
and the Carolinas meant the transfer of the seat of war to 
the soil of Virginia. It meant not only the ravages of hos- 
tile armies, but diminished power to resist. Experience else- 
where had shown a disorganized militia unwilling to leave 
their families unprotected on the route of the invader. It 


1 Muhlenberg’s “ Life of Muhlenberg.” 

?Charles Harrison, a brother of Benjamin Harrison, of Berkeley, the 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

5 Muhlenberg, p. 220. 
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meant also hundreds of recruits to the king’s standard from 
the reconquered colonies, many of whom waited only to take 
up arms the moment that cause seemed successful. Clin- 
ton’s return of his forces already justified Lord Germaine in 
declaring that ‘‘the American levies in the king’s service 
are more than the whole of the enlisted troops in the service 
of the Congress.’’' 

As the year closes the General Assembly is in session; and 
if we may believe contemporary letters, Mr. Cleveland was 
not the first American Executive who found a legislative 
body ‘‘ a team of wild horses on his hands.’’ ‘*As Christ- 
mas approaches,”’ writes Richard Henry Lee, ‘‘ so does the 
anxiety for getting home, and it remains a doubt whether 
the House can be kept together when the holidays come 

The first question was naturally how to raise the State’s 
quota of continental troops, afterwards how to arm and equip 
them. The militia was the basis of our military establish- 
ment, of which the number enrolled was, according to Mr. 
Jefferson (writing in 1781), forty-nine thousand nine hun- 
dred and seventy-one. Individually the Virginian militiaman 
possessed the raw qualities of which soldiers are made; col- 
lectively, the Virginian militia was unorganized, undisci- 
plined, poorly armed, wasteful, and in the military sense un- 
reliable. 

At this period of the struggle six years of war had some- 
what tempered the spirit of military enthusiasm. Volun- 
teering had practically ceased. Promises of pensions and 
bounties had long failed to bring recruits, even for short en- 
listments. Bounties had been increased, and imperfect laws 
for a so-called draft had been in operation since the session 
of October, 1778. Still the moderate requirements of the 
Federal Congress were not complied with in any of the 
States. 

In the critical state of our affairs just indicated, repeated 
recommendations from Congress, from Gen. Washington, 


*Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy. Germaine to Clinton, March 7, 1781. 
* Bland Papers, II., 40-44. 
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and from Gen. Greene, finally induce the General Assembly 
of Virginia to more stringent action, and on December 15, 
1780, Richard Henry Lee® announces to Theoderick Bland 
in Congress the passage of an act to raise three thousand 
men for the war by $12,000 bounty in hand, together with 
three hundred acres and an able-bodied negro at the end of 
the war. ‘* If this does not answer, a draft is to take place.”’ 
But as the year draws to its close, the savage is added to the 
civilized foe and domestic disorganization. ‘The Cherokees 
in the southwest have for some time been engaging the at- 
tention of the Governors of Virginia and North Carolina. 
A more dangerous enemy now appears on the Ohio border. 
During the last days of December Mr. Jefferson is engaged 
in preparing that blow which, delivered by George Rogers 
Clarke, is to negative forever the savage claim of title to the 
lands of our Northwestern Territory, and banish the scalp- 
ing knife and the tomahawk from the haunting dreams of 
settlers’ wives. 

On Christmas day Jefferson writes to Clarke detailed in- 
structions for his expedition toward Detroit and the Lake 
Erie country. He gives him the Illinois battalion, Col. 
Crockett’s battalion, and Maj. Slaughter’s corps, while swift 
riders are carrying orders to the county lieutenants’ of Fay- 
ette, Lincoln, Jefferson, Ohio, Monongalia, Berkeley, Hamp- 
shire, Frederick, and Greenbrier. 

While Jefferson and Virginia are thus preoccupied, Sir 
Henry Clinton at New York receives a letter from Col. Bal- 
four in South Carolina addressed to Gen. Leslie at Ports- 
mouth, which had hastened this latter general’s departure 
for the South. A somewhat sensational statement* in this 
letter as to the condition of Cornwallis’s affairs determines 
Clinton to aim another blow at Virginia. Brig. Gen. Bene- 
dict Arnold was intrusted with this service, a fact that after- 
wards furnished a perhaps not unneeded spur to patriotic re- 
sistance. 


6 Bland Papers, II., 40. 
7 Jefferson’s MS. Letter Book, December 24, 1780. 
* Clinton to Cornwallis, December 13, 1780. 
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-- On December 11 Arnold began to embark, and by the 
2oth lay within Sandy Hook with about sixteen hundred 
men,’ comprising the Eightieth Regiment (Scotch or Edin- 
burgh Royal Volunteers, Lieut. Col. Dundas), the Queen’s 
Rangers (Lieut. Col. Simcoe), Arnold’s regiment, and two 
provincial battalions. His transports also carried four hun- 
dred bridles and saddles to equip four troops of horse in 
Virginia, and a number of large cannon." 

Lieut. Col. Simcoe mentions a circumstance that I think 
due Arnold to repeat, that on the 20th of December Gen. 
Arnold issued an order, to use his own words, ‘‘ against 
depredations in the country where the expedition was bound 
to, and in the most forcible terms and strongest manner called 
upon the officers to second his intentions and the commander 
in chief’s orders in this respect.’’"' 

Included within the general purpose of diverting the re- 
sources of Virginia from Greene’s army in South Carolina, 
Clinton’s orders to Arnold defined two specific objects.” 
Arnold was ordered either to strike at the general depot of 
supplies for the Southern army at Petersburg, whith his 
chief declared he still had reason to think was considerable; 
or, failing that, to take and fortify a post at Portsmouth, both 
for the purpose of a naval station for the British fleet and for 
assembling the loyalist inhabitants. To collect large num- 
bers of loyal subjects was always a favorite dream of the 
Home Ministry, and indeed of Clinton, though the officers 
in the field entertained few illusions on the subject. As 
Nathaniel Greene wrote in 1778, so it continued to be true: 
‘The limits of the British government in America are their 
out-sentinels.’’’ It was also strongly recommended to 
Cornwallis” not to break up the post at Portsmouth if again 
established, the experience of the few loyalists who had de- 
clared for the king upon Leslie’s arrival and been left un- 

* Washington to Rochambeau, January 3, 1781. 

” Scot’s Magazine, 1781, p. 21. 

1 Simcoe’s Journal, p. 159. 

% Clinton to Cornwallis, December 13, 1780. 


3G. W. Greene, “ Life of Maj. Gen. Nathaniel Greene.” Volume II., 
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protected upon his withdrawal having been somewhat dis- 
couraging to further enterprise in that direction. 

It will be seen that though the stores at Petersburg escaped 
destruction, incalculably more exhaustive was the wasteful 
system of militia defense; and that the naval station finally 
established at Yorktown became, with no fault on Clinton’s 
part, a cul-de-sac more fatal than the Caudine Forks. 

Scarcely had Arnold begun to embark in New York har- 


' bor when Washington, ever watchful and untiring, is in- 


formed by spies of the approximate numbers and probable 
southward destination of the force. This news he imme- 
diately conveys both to Steuben" and Jefferson, and on De- 
cember 13, ever hopeful of French naval céoperation, writes 
also to Rochambeau."” 

Gen. Washington was scarcely the man to cry ‘* Wolf!”’ 
Under most circumstances, information deemed by him im- 
portant enough for communication should have seemed to 
Mr. Jefferson sufficiently interesting for him to direct inves- 
tigation, if not immediate action. 

Predccupied with other matters, as we have seen, neither 
Jefferson nor Steuben seems to have made any plans for ob- 
taining information of the approach of an enemy by sea, 
much less any preparation for resistance upon such an ar- 
rival. 

No lookout boats observed the outer waters, and the ves- 
sels of the Virginian navy, which an act" of the current legis- 
lature required to be always patrolling the Chesapeake, seem 
to have been about the dockyard, for the most part un- 
manned and out of commission. 

On the 21st the expedition of fifty vessels sailed from 
Sandy Hook, was dispersed by a violent gale, and reassem- 
bled on the 26th and 27th off the Capes of Virginia. On 
December 29 twenty-seven vessels arrived in the Chesa- 
peake. By the 3oth the fleet had assembled, lacking three 
transports, one armed vessel, and about four hundred troops.” 


4 Washington to Steuben, December 10, 1780. 

% Washington to Rochambeau, December 13, 1780. 

 Hening’s Statutes at Large, Volume X., 377. 

 Rivington’s New York Gaze/fe (Extraordinary), February 3, 1781. 
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Having captured some small merchant vessels in Hampton 
Roads, which facilitated the transportation of his troops, 
Arnold did not wait for his absent vessels. With the same 
impetuosity that characterized his advance on Quebec in 
1775, recalling doubtless how nearly that bold dash had 
brought him to brilliant success, he pushed up James River 


against the wind and without waiting for tides. Opposite - 


Williamsburg, Arnold debated whether he should strike that 
place; but the wind hauling in his favor shortly afterwards, 
he proceeded, and was detained for the first time at Hood’s 
late in the afternoon of the 3d of January. 

At Hood’s (now called Old Fort Powhatan ) a few pieces"* 
mounted on an uninclosed earthwork were manned by about 
fifty militiamen. One of the vessels of the fleet having ac- 
cidentally passed the fort with the loss of one man, the place 
was promptly evacuated upon a demonstration against its 
rear by a landing party under Simcoe. Dismounting the 
guns that evening, the troops reémbarked in the morning, 
aud before noon on the 4th disembarked at Westover. A 
hurried council of war discussed the country reports as to 
the force being collected in opposition, Arnold’s orders pos- 
itively forbidding any operations partaking of too much risk. 
After calculating his chances, the bold adventurer concluded 
to make a single day’s march toward the magazines of Rich- 
mond, as well for obtaining more perfect information as for 
delivering any blow he might be able to strike. 

Accordingly, with less than eight hundred men, at two 
o'clock on the 4th, Arnold marches from Westover, protect- 
ing himself by an advance guard under Simcoe. He 
camps for the night at Four Mile Creek, twelve miles from 
Richmond, and at one o’clock on the 5th occupies the town," 


® Rivington’s New York Gaze/fe (Extraordinary), February 3, 1781, says 
that Hood’s was defended by three eighteen-pounders, one twenty-four- 
pounder, and one eighteen-inch howitzer. Scot's Magazine, 1781, says, more 
credibly, an eight-inch howitzer. Steuben writes to Gen. Greene, January 
8, 1781, mentioning only two iron ten-pounders and a brass howitzer. 

“Richmond at’ this period contained less than three hundred houses. 
“There was hardly room for the members of the legislature and the officers 
of the State.” “Richmond: the Capital of Virginia.” (John P. Little, 1851.) 
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pushing forward Simcoe with his Rangers, horse and foot, 
and the flank companies of the Eightieth Regiment to de- 
stroy the foundry, the boring mill, the magazine, and other 
buildings about Westham, seven miles higher up the river. 

It is unnecessary to describe the details of the advance by 
the Darbytown Road, nor the maneuvers between Almond 
Creek and Gillis Creek to flank the two hundred militia who 
alone had been collected for the defense of the capital. Ar- 
nold told Simcoe that they wouldn't fight, and the truth is it 
would have been folly to attempt it. It is sufficient to say 
that throughout the advance of thirty-three miles not a gun 
was fired, and the invader found no obstacles more serious 
than a few broken bridges on the country road. 

Having accomplished his designs of the day before, and ap- 
prehensive of being cut off from his shipping, Arnold in- 
tended to return early in the morning of the 6th; but so 
wearied were many of his men by their exertions, especially 
in destroying five or six tons of powder at Westham, that he 
was forced to delay his march. During this morning (the 
6th) several other buildings were destroyed by fire, and, ex- 
cept in consideration of the poverty ot the government, an 
inconsiderable quantity of public and private stores, prin- 
cipally rum, salt, and leather. Though Richmond was a 
mere village at the time, it seems certain from contemporary 
accounts that Lossing, Sloane, and other writers have exag- 
gerated the injury inflicted upon that place by this incur- 
sion.” Some of Arnold’s soldiers, finding rum, increased 
his disorganization, so that when he began to retire about 
noon in a driving rain and over wet roads, an opportunity 
for a brilliant retaliatory stroke was presented, especially 
after darkness set in. No active hand was ready to deal the 
blow, and he arrived safely at Westover on the 7th, carrying 
with him three hundred sadly missed muskets and five brass 
four-pounders. 

We left Mr. Jefferson on Christmas day busied with the 
details of Clarke’s expedition to the Northwest. Early in 


% Virginia Gazette, January 13, 1781. Jefferson to Washington, January 
10, 1781. Cf. Gordon and Lossing. 
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the morning of Sunday, the last day of the old year, Gen. 
Nelson breaks in upon his excellency’s well-earned rest with 
a letter from Mr. Jacob Wray, of Hampton—* from a private 
hand,’’ as Mr. Jefferson says. No officer of government, 
but Mr. Jacob Wray, of Hampton, first sounds the alarm. 
Mr. Wray says that twenty-seven sail were in the Roads 
just below Willoughby Point in the morning of Decem- 
ber 29. After hasty conference Gen. Nelson is sent off 
to the lower country ‘‘ with full powers,’’ Capt. Maxwell of 
the navy is written to, and orders given for stationing ex- 
presses to Hampton. 

No other steps are taken, Mr. Wray not having been care- 
ful to state whether the sail were ‘‘ friends or foes.’’ Steu- 
ben had no illusions on this subject, and two officers sent 
by him down the south side of the river were not instructed 
to inquire as to this point." Beyond reporting Mr. Wray’s 
letter to the General Assembly and sending to Petersburg 
for one hundred stand of arms, nothing is done on Monday, 
the Ist. 

On the 2d, at ten o’clock in the morning, a letter from Na- 
thaniel Burwell, county lieutenant of James City, confirms 
at last the hostile character of the fleet, and reports that they 
have advanced to Warrasqueake Bay (about what is now 
called Mulberry Point). , 

Arnold had then been beating against a head wind for four 
days in the waters of Virginia, and Mr. Jefferson writes to 
Nelson that Mr. Wray’s intelligence ‘‘ had become totally dis- 
believed.’’™ 

Everything is now activity. There is no embodied force 
except Steuben’s still naked conscripts at Chesterfield C. H. 
Steuben asks for four thousand militia, and Mr. Jefferson 
writes: ** We mean to have four thousand six hundred militia 
in the field.’’” 

The assembly, who have been *‘ kept together ’’ through 
the holidays, rise on the 2d after the news has been commu- 


21 Steuben to Washington, January 8, 1781. 
*% Jefferson to Nelson, January 2, 1781. 
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nicated, and furnish, according to the idea of the Executive, 
an economical, if not a speedy, body of couriers. 

Accordingly on the 2d a circular letter is delivered to the 
delegates addressed to the county lieutenants of Henrico, 
Hanover, Goochland, Fluvanna, Albemarle, Amherst, Ches- 
terfield, Powhatan, Cumberland, Dinwiddie, Amelia, Buck- 
ingham, Bedford, Halifax, Charlotte, Prince Edward, Lunen- 
burg, Mecklenburg, Sussex, Southampton, and Brunswick 
calling for one-half of their respective militia; and to the 
same officers of Shenandoah, Rockingham, Augusta, and 
Rockbridge demanding a thousand riflemen of the moun- 
tains. 

‘¢That there may not be a moment’s delay, let them come 
in detached parties,’’ though he has to add, ‘‘ bringing arms 
if they have them.’’” 

Lieut. Reid,” at Brunswick C. H., is also ordered to bring 
his troop to Petersburg and a new authority is forwarded to 
Nelson” to call on the lower militia as he thinks proper. Of 
_ the Continentals at Chesterfield C. H., only one hundred 
and fifty are fit for duty. Steuben orders them to Peters- 
burg to cover stores, at the same time ordering the stores to 
be removed. Though on the afternoon of the 3d the enemy 
are reported at Jamestown, the correspondence of that day 
shows only the appointment of Mr. John Brown as commis- 
sioner under the act for procuring provisions, and a letter to 
Col. Skillern, saying that light horse cannot be armed. 
‘* The late invasions have left us unfurnished with swords and 
pistols.’”” Onthe morning of the 4th Steuben, knowing that 
the fleet is at Westover, is satisfied that Richmond is their 
object. Attempting to raise a force to check their progress, 
he can assemble only one hundred men. These he sends 
under Maj. Dick with orders to fire at them from every favor- 
able location; but, touse the General’s own words, ** These 
orders were, however, badly executed.’’ * 


2% Jefferson’s MS. Letter Book, Circular, January 2, 1781. 
*Idem, Jefferson to Reid, January 2, 1781. 

*%Idem, Jefferson to Nelson, January 2, 1781. 

% Steuben to Washington, January 8, 1781. 
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At five o’clock in the afternoon of the 4th the enemy are 
known to be drawn up at Westover at 2 P.M. of the same 
day; and hurried orders go to Henrico, Hanover, Goochland, 
Powhatan, and Chesterfield ‘* for every man of your county 
able to bear arms’’” to rendezvous at Westham. 

In a similar letter of the same date to Col. Banister (at 
Petersburg), county lieutenant of Dinwiddie, the disorgan- 
ization of the time is most plainly apparent. Col. Banister is 
informed that he can arm his men from certain wagons loaded 
with arms at Chesterfield C. H., ‘*‘ under orders to proceed 
to Powhatan C. H.’’ 

After doing what he could to remove stores* from Rich- 
mond, Petersburg, Chesterfield C. H., and Westham, Steu- 
ben ordered his battalion of one hundred and fifty Continen- 
tals to meet their naked brothers opposite Westham, and in 
the evening ‘‘ thought it prudent’’ to retire to Manchester. 

Col. Taylor, at Winchester, is ordered to move the pris- 
oners of the Saratoga convention to Maryland; and the Gov- 
ernor, having done everything a civilian patriot could think of 
doing, ‘‘ went to Tuckahoe and lodged.’”’ ” 

Early on the 5th Mr. Jefferson is at Westham superintend- 
ing the work of removal of arms and ammunition, which 
the day before he had ordered to be carried on all night. He 
then goes to Manchester, sees the enemy at a distance, fails 
to meet Steuben, whom he had expected at Chetwood’s, and, 
mounting a fresh horse, proceeds in the afternoon to Col. 
Fleming’s, for ‘* quarters.’’*” Unfortunately, he failed to 
meet also some three hundred militia who had reached West- 
ham on their way down, but dispersed upon intelligence of 
the enemy’s approach, though arms were being brought over 
the river for their use.” 

On the 6th, when so much might have been done, Mr. Jef- 


7 Jefferson’s MS. Letter Book, Circular, January 4, 1781. 

%“Of their artillery, I secured myself five pieces which were mounted; 
the rest, . . . three brass anda number of iron pieces, fell into the ene- 
my’s hands.” Steuben to Washington, January 8, 1781. 

% Jefferson’s Diary, 1781. 

® Steuben to Washington, January 8, 1781. 
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féerson, after going to Westham for ‘* books and papers,’’™ re- 
tires to his family at Fine Creek, in Powhatan. 

In the morning Steuben collects three hundred and fifty 
men and two pieces of artillery, prepared to dispute the pas- 
sage of the river at Manchester, but the enemy retiring as 
they had come, he marches in the evening of the 6th to War- 
wick for the defense of flour and grain stored there. 

Meanwhile Nelson, also with three hundred and fifty men, 
is at Long Bridge, on the Chickahominy." 

q - When Arnold goes into camp this night, he is between 

Steuben and Nelson and not twelve miles from either. His 
less than eight hundred men are wet, worn out, and beyond 
i} the control of their officers. Exertion, plunder, and rum have 
| done their work on men who for nearly a month have been 

} on shipboard. 

5} It is true that Steuben was south of the river, but there 
were boats enough at Manchester. Nelson tells us also that 
the rain damaged his powder. 

It is perhaps unfair to hope for such a feat from untrained 
soldiers, but at the same time it is interesting to speculate 
upon the crushing biow that might have been delivered on 
that ** tempestuous night,’’ had there been previously proper 
f military communication, and had the execution been in- 
| trusted to such an officer as Light Horse Harry Lee, or to 
such as his rival, the British Tarleton. 

i On the 7th, while Arnold was approaching Westover and 
| while Steuben was at Osborne’s, on the James, some priva- 
| teers attached to Arnold’s fleet came up the Appomattox as 
q far as Broadway and captured a number of tobacco-laden 
| vessels. This seems to have been too much for the patience 
of the militia of the south side. Two companies of Col. 
q Banister’s® militia, under the orders of Gen. Smallwood,®* 
attack them so fiercely that, though the militia have only 
small arms,” the privateers are obliged to abandon their prizes 


q 5! Nelson to Steuben, January 7, 1781. 
q # Banister to Bland, January, 1781. Bland Papers. 

, % Steuben to Washington, January 8, 1781. 

“4 Jefferson to Virginia delegates in Congress, January 18, 1781. 
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and proceed down the river. By the time they arrive at City 
Point, Gen. Smallwood has hastily mounted some ship guns,™ 
and they escape only after being considerably shattered, los- 
ing a captain and some men. 

When Arnold arrives at Westover, on the 7th, his detach- 
ment is in no condition for fresh enterprise. He remains 
there for three days to refresh and reéstablish the troops. 
He is not disturbed. Nelson reconnoiters him from the hill 
beyond Herring Creek, but nothing of interest occurs except 
that on the night of the 8th Simcoe, sent out with forty horse- 
men to gain intelligence, deceives Nelson’s videttes and 
dashes into hisencampment at Charles CityC. H. The sud- 
denness of the attack and the darkness of the night, together 
with a stratagem of this bold officer, disperses the militia 
utterly. Some are wounded and a few captured,® while Sim- 
coe returns with a loss of one sergeant” killed, and three 
men wounded. 

Jefferson’s diary of January 7 states that there are two 
thousand two hundred and fifty men inthe field. Steuben’s 
report of the following day reckons only one thousand one 
hundred and fifty, not counting the naked Continentals, who 
are sent back to Chesterfield C. H. as incompetent to take 
the field. 

The militia now begin to come in in considerable numbers, 
but there are no arms to give them.” This is ‘* rather from 
want of arrangement,”’ says Steuben, ‘‘than from anything 
else. Those of the State were so scattered in removing 
them on the alarm that their officers cannot collect them 
again.’’* Gen. Nelson, however, has fifteen hundred stand, 
and only five hundred men.” Col. Banister“ dwells on the 


% Four killed and wounded. Sevenoreighttaken. Jefferson to Virginia 
delegates in Congress, January 18, 1781. 

% This sergeant lies buried at Westover. 

7 On the 14th and 15th of January Jefferson suggests to Steuben and Nel- 
son the discharge of such militia as cannot be armed “that the law for rais- 
ing new levies may be enforced in the counties to which the militia shall re- 
turn,” and on the 29th the same subject is renewed. Jefferson’s MS. Letter 
‘Book, 1781. 

% Steuben to Greene, January 11, 1781. 

% Steuben to Washington, January 8, 1781. 

“ Banister to Bland, January, 1781. 
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same state of disorder, and St. George Tucker” so late as 
January 21, writes of Richmond ‘all is confusion there. 
still !’ ’ 

On January 9 Arnold was reénforced by his delinquent 
vessels and four hundred troops, and on the 1oth, at noon, he 
got under way from Westover, observed by Steuben from 
Coggin’s Point. 

It had been found impossible to repair the battery at Hood’s; 
but Steuben, believing that the enemy would land to recon- 
noiter it, posted Col. Clarke in ambush with three hundred 
militia and thirty horse. 

Arnold, on the other hand, having heard there was a par- 
ty of militia at Bland’s Mills, anchored at Fleur de Hundred 
and proposed to surprise them by a night attack. The in- 
fantry of the Queen’s Rangers, Col. Robinson’s Provincial 
Regiment, and the Eightieth under Col. Dundas were landed. 
The night was very dark. Almost immediately they struck 
a small picket sent forward as a decoy, and, following rapidly 
over a road hemmed in by a thick wood, Col. Robinson’s 
regiment suddenly received a heavy fire. Though twenty 
men were killed and wounded, Robinson’s men were not 
broken, and after returning the fire, charged resolutely with 
the bayonet. The militia dispersed immediately, but Simcoe 
halted ‘* seeing,’’.as he says, *‘ no probability of accomplish- 
ing the business he had been ordered upon.’’ 

Returning to Hood’s, Arnold utterly dismantled the fort, 
and, having reémbarked the following morning, fell down the 
river. 

On the 11th Steuben sent three hundred infantry and two 
troops of horse to Cabin Point, ordered five hundred and 
sixty south side militia, then on their march to join him, to re- 
enforce Gen. Nelson near Williamsburg, and halted Gen. 
Weedon at Hanover C. H., with directions to cover the iron 
works at Fredericksburg. 

On the 13th Steuben marched with seven hundred militia 
to Cabin Point, and on the 14th Arnold landed twenty-two 


“' Tuckerto Banister, January 21, 1781. 
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miles below at Harding’s Ferry,” and marched to Smithfield. 
A detachment of three hundred infantry and fifty horse were 
directed to harass his rear, under the belief that the militia 
of the lower counties under Col. Parker would oppose him 
in front. Col. Parker had retired, and nothing was accom- 
plished. On the 15th four hundred more militia who had 
that day joined under Gen. Lawson were sent forward for a 
similar purpose, but were likewise too late. Sending across 
Pagan Creek an advance guard on the 15th to explore the 
passage of the streams and disperse militia pickets, Arnold 
continued his march on the 16th, and on the same day was 
ferried over the Nansemond at Sleepy Hole by his own boats. 
Here he encamped that night, while Gen. Lawson, joined by 
Col. Parker, entered Smithfield. Simcoe was now sent for- 
ward to Portsmouth to prevent the citizens from burning that 
town, while Arnold reémbarked, and landed with his whole 
force* at Portsmouth on the rgth. 

A council of war having unanimously determined that the 
force at his disposal was unequal to the task of dislodging 
Arnold from Portsmouth, Steuben now made disposition to 
confine the enemy to that post.“ 

Col. Parker, with the Suffolk militia, held the advance at 
Riddick’s Mills with a small picket four miles farther in his 
front. Lawson, with nine hundred infantry and a troop of 
state horse, was posted at McMay’s Mills, four miles from 
Smithfield, with a small detachment at Suffolk. There were 
pickets along the Nansemond river, and Gen. Muhlenberg, 
commanding the whole, lay in reserve at Cabin Point with 
eight hundred infantry and Armand’s Legion. On the 
other side of the river Nelson, with one thousand infantry 


# Near Cobham. 

#8 Arnold’s naval force consisted of the Charon, forty-four guns, Commo- 
dore (Captain) Symonds, the Amphitrite, Iris, Thames, and Charlestown, 
frigates, the Forrey, twenty guns, two sloops of war, a privateer ship, and 
two brigs. 

4 Jefferson says there were about three thousand seven hundred militia 
embodied on January 18, 19. This total includes the detachment under Gen. 
Weeden near Fredericksburg. MS. Letter Book, 1781. 
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and some volunteer horse, guarded the country from Wil- 
liamsburg to Newport News. 

Having made these dispositions, Steuben returned to Rich- 
mond to resume his duties in supplying Greene’s army, and 
in following him thither we shall learn something of the em- 
barrassments of the Executive. 

Mr. Jefferson can never be charged with lack of industry. 
His active mind ranges every department of affairs. Per- 
haps the multitude of his responsibilities injure the quality of 
the performance of his higher functions. Certainly in no 
well-ordered government would such details be expected 
from the chief magistrate. His voluminous correspondence 
ranges from a pressing search for ‘* pack thread’’ and ‘* one 
good blacksmith (a white man)’’ to diplomatic correspond- 
ence with the French Minister, Congress, the Commander 
in Chief, and state and foreign governments. 

Intelligence is always difficult for him to obtain. On the 
15th he has not been able to locate the enemy for four days,” 
and remembering the good offices of Mr. Jacob Wray,” he 
writes to him again, urging him to use the line of expresses 


from Hampton, somewhat naively adding that two days were 


lost in the late incursion, ‘*‘ which would have added so much 
to the collection of militia in this quarter as to have rendered 
doubtful at least whether the enemy could have got here.”’ 

Nobody more than Jefferson appreciated the paramount 
importance of holding up the hands of Greene in the Caro- 
linas. Yet he could not bring himself to execute the draft 
law in those counties whose militia was in the field. He 
writes to Steuben urging the release of all militia not actual- 
ly needed on the ground that ‘* if this incursion should much 
longer postpone the execution of the late law for raising new 
levies, it will be among its worst effects.’’”’ 

He not only has in charge the preparation of plans* for re- 
building the foundry, etc., at Westham, but finds it necessa- 


Jefferson to Nelson, January 15, 1781. 
“Jefferson to Jacob Wray, January 15, 1781. 
Jefferson to Steuben, January 13, 14, 1781. 
Jefferson to Senf, January 13, 1781. 
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ry to make an appeal to ‘‘ gentlemen of public spirit’’” to 
send their mechanics to labor on the work. 

He is engaged in a controversy with Gov. Lee,” of Mary- 
land, as to which State shall support the prisoners of the Sara- 
toga Convention, and as to the disposition of the specific 
quotas of Virginia under the Continental requisition of No- 
vember 1, 1780, which he elaborately discusses. At the same 
time he writes to the Continental quartermaster that he has 
‘**sent to Fredericksburg for camp kettles.’’” 

On the 16th of January Jefferson gives direction for the 
building of certain portable flat-bottomed boats that Wash- 
ington had suggested to him on November 8 for the use of 
the Virginia Army of Observation in crossing the numerous 
streams of Virginia. This delay is attributable to the fact 
that Mr. Jefferson differed with Gen. Washington as to the 
military utility of these craft, and not to procrastination.” 

The militia are always giving trouble. As late as Februa- 
ry 2 only one-third of the counties had made any returns at 
all,” though the proper execution of the draft law was de- 
pendent on an accurate statement from each county. 

There is also a bitter controversy with the enemy as to the 
status of individuals capable of being paroled, which brings 
forth a proclamation from the Governor dated January 19, 
and a letter to Nelson dated January 25 directing that General 
to hang an equal number of British prisoners, should the 
enemy hang individuals who had broken the paroles declared 
by the proclamation to be ineffective. 

Finally, there is not a dollar, even of paper money, left in 
the treasury, and on January 23 the Legislature is summoned 
to convene on the first day of March. 

{ To be concluded in the next number.] 


Francis Rives LASsITER. 


#Jefferson’s MS. Letter Book, January 15, 1781. 
Jefferson to Lee, January 15, 1781. 

‘Jefferson to Carrington, January 16, 1781. 
Jefferson to Maxwell, January 16, 1781. 

8 Jefferson to Col. John Syme, February 2, 1781. 
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THE POLITICAL ISOLATION OF THE SOUTH. 


In the election held on November 6, the Democratic pres- 
idential candidate carried the so-called Solid South, with the 
exception of Maryland and West Virginia, and also Idaho, 
Montana, Colorado, and Nevada. All the rest of the country 
expressed its preference for Mr. McKinley. 

Public speakers canvassed the whole country from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, with the exception of the South, not in- 
cluding West Virginia and Maryland. In that part of the 
United States the great issues of the campaign were practi- 
cally not discussed at all. 

The free silver issue put into the platform at the command 
of the National Democratic candidate, directly against the 
wishes of a large number of the more conservative members 
of the convention, was undoubtedly responsible for the de- 
feat of the party. It necessarily excited the hostility of the 
mercantile interests, and no one could have expected a differ- 


ent result. The people of the United States have always re- 


pudiated all efforts tending toward impairment of the stand- 
ard of value by enormous majorities. 

Thomas Jefferson’s views were in accord with the ideas of 
the business men of to-day. No one can point to any great 
Democratic leader from the foundation of the government, 
and say that he advocated any disturbance of the standard of 
value. Where has the advocacy of such principles carried 
the Democratic party? Of the Northern Democrats, it has 
driven off Grover Cleveland, William C. Whitney, William 
F. Vilas, Charles S. Fairchild, Judge George Gray, of Del- 
aware, and all of the distinguished national leaders; and 
among the great Southern leaders to whom we once gave our 
united support, we nolonger find John G. Carlisle, William 
Lindsay, Senator Caffery, Simon B. Buckner, and last, but 
not least, Mr. Justice Edward Douglass White. None of 
these men have become Republicans; yet they are not, and 
never will become, advocates of free silver. 
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The Southern people owe a great deal to the Democratic 
party. It kept their civilization intact against all radical on- 
slaughts and upheld the supremacy of the white race. But 
the time has come when, to save the civilization which has 
done so much for itself and the world, we must have the ut- 
most freedom of discussion. We must follow leaders who 
have ability enough to put us in touch with all sound economic 
questions on which we can fight and win battles at the ballot 
box forthe better government of the whole country. Any 
policy which must place the Southern States in opposition to 
almost all of the great questions of the day, and at the same 
time keep them out of any representation in the national Cab- 
inet, or any of the leading places of the nation, must be re- 
garded as not only a Southern but a national misfortune. 

One of the worst features of the free silver craze has been 
the degrading effect of forcing Southern people, in many in- 
stances, to vote for it against their convictions and often 
against their interests. There is but one dominant party in 
the South, and there never will be but one as long as there is 
the faintest chance of negro domination. The situation is 
well understood, and advantage is often taken of it to force 
upon communities in the interests of the political bosses the 
meanest type of petty officeholders. In the free silver cam- 
paigns the most objectionable use was frequently made of this 
unfortunate condition in county, city, State, and national pol- 
itics. Of course there were men of ability and character 
- among Southern leaders who truly believed in free silver; 
but there were others who did not believe in it and who ad- 
vocated it merely for the sake of office. 

The free silver people and the free silver party have re- 
vived the sectional question and have established a new Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line, this time south of the Ohio and Poto- 
mac rivers. The leaders of the free silver Democratic party 
have appealed to the rest of the country outside of their new 
Solid South, and have carried Idaho, Montana, Colorado, and 
Nevada. 

The whole world knows tiat our real interests are neces- 
sarily nearer to New York and the Eastern States than to 
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those so far west of the Mississippi. The four Western 
States which were carried have thirteen electoral votes, and 
those which we lost from the South—Maryland and West 
Virginia, to which may be fairly added Delaware—have six- 
teen. There never was a time in the history of the country 
when the party showed such unmistakable weakness. 

The recent vote of the South does not properly represent 
the Southern people. It was known when the nomination of 
Mr. Bryan was made that he would carry the Southern States, 
and the views of men coming from that section who never did 
and never will believe in free silver were not considered. It 
was looked upon as a fact, as much as anything could be 
which had not taken place, that they would vote the ticket. 
But the party leaders have gotten their warning in Maryland 
and West Virginia. The breaking away of these Southern 
States is the handwriting on the wall. Hereafter there will 
never again be a Solid South against a united North. 

There is noconceivable reason for suchunutterable folly as 
acontinuance of sectional hostility. The presentyear (1900) 
has seen Gen. Joe Wheeler, the ‘* Wizard of the Saddle,”’ 
in command of the Department of the Lakes; and Gen. 
Fitzhugh Lee, who wears his many honors in a manner 
worthy of his illustrious name, another former general in the 
Confederate army, now has his headquarters at Omaha, 
Neb., where he is in command of the Department of the Mis- 
souri. No one can say that these distinguished men are not 
representative of and loved and honored by the South. 

The time has come for us to fight political issues on na- 
tional questions. We must never forget that it was the Father 
of the Democratic party, Thomas Jefferson, who by the 
stroke of his pen added more territory to the country than 
has ever since been done by the whole nation acting together. 
No great party can live on class hatreds and appeals to pas- 
sions of the people. It is a loss to the country and to nation- 
al intelligence when from the Potomac to the Rio Grande 
it is not even thought necessary to discuss the questions of 
interest to the whole nation. S. S. P. PaATTEson. 
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FICTION. 

Mooswa AND OTHERs oF THE Bounparigs. By W.A. Fraser. Illustrated 
by Arthur Heming. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1900. $2. 
It is a pleasure to take up this attractive book, with its fawn- 

colored binding and its delightful animal illustrations, and find 

ourselves transported to a new land with new occupations and 

a fascinating subhuman life. Mr. Fraser has been called 

‘*the Canadian Kipling,’’ but in this book it seems to us his 

vein is more that of our own ‘‘ Uncle Remus,’’ as he skill- 

fully makes the brute characters talk among themselves, be- 
tray their chief traits, and by some covert act justify a story 
their superior human brethren have attached to them. Mr. 

Fraser very wisely has in the front of his book an interpre- 

tation of proper names, and we feel it would have been a dis- 

tinct advantage to add a glossary of a few uncommon words, 
and also a map of the fur-winner’s country to show ‘the lay 
of the land.”’ 

In a gorgeous background of early autumn in the country 
of ‘*the emerald-green Saskatchewan,” the animals choose 
their king for a year, each advancing his own interests and 
detracting from those of arival. The brute creation become 
the dramatts persone ina play of life, characteristic traits are 
revealed, and familiar tales of natural history are delightfully 
brought to mind. ‘A law of the boundaries’’ is established 
and the relations of the animals each to the other fixed. The 
proceedings ‘are interrupted by the arrival of Whisky Jack, 
trembling with excitement. ‘Something of tremendous im- 
portance had occurred; every blue-gray feather of his coat 
vibrated with it. He strutted about to catch his breath, and 
his walk was the walk of one who feels his superiority.’’ His 
news is the coming of ‘‘ Francois and The Boy,’’ fur trap- 
pers. 

We are carried entertainingly forward with descriptions of 
the different traps employed for the various animals, their un- 
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ceasing ingenuity in breaking them up, their homes, haunts, 
and food; a spirited account of a prize contest arranged by 
the king; atoboggansliding down the otter’s path, interrupted 
by the accidental encounter of a skunk and a mink, which 
results so malodorously that all with one accord seek safety 
from suffocation in flight; and the story of Carcajou’s (wol- 
verine’s) revenge in the wholesale mixing of water, flour, 
molasses, and feathers in the ill-fated trapper’s shack. This 
leads up to a delicate bit of fancy. Francois goes away for 
supplies, leaving alone The Boy, who is injured and becomes 
weak and delirious from fever. Whisky Jack brings the 
report to the animals, and for the sake of stupid, tender- 
hearted old Mooswa, who has once known The Boy, they 
take upon themselves his care. Beaver cuts wood and Wol- 
verine drops it down the chimney. Otter catches delicate 
white fish, and Mooswa visits him daily to give the best med- 
icine of all: personal contact and loving sympathy. Finally 
good old Mooswa even risks his life—and this one deed de- 
serves his receiving the title of the book—to attract hunters to 
The Boy, whois saved. When he told about the angels feed- 
ing him, and keeping his fire going, the people listened a lit- 
tle awe-stricken, for they saw thafhe believed it firmly. Also 
the two Hunters asserted that the fire was burning brightly 
when theycame. Perhaps, after all, it was the angels.” 

ELeanor. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

1900. $1.50. 

If one wants to be absorbingly interested for several hun- 
dred pages, to have one’s nerves rather than one’s sympathies 
wrought upon, and to be rewarded by the conventional end- 
ing in a marriage wherein ‘‘they lived happily ever after- 
wards,’’ Mrs. Ward’s new novel, ‘‘Eleanor,’’ will by no 
means be found disappointing. 

-The most striking features of the volume are the evident 
enjoyment that Mrs. Ward has got from Italian life and land- 
scape, her culture and sympathetic acquaintance with the in- 
tellectual conflict of the times, and the rare combination of 
dilettanteism and morbidness that the whole book is compact 
of. There is not a shade or tint in the beauty of the Italian 
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wood and garden which the author of ‘‘Eleanor’’ has not 
passionately comprehended. She has felt, too, all the charm 
and infinite repose that the Roman Catholic ritual and 
strength by exclusion can give, and sympathized not less 
with the hope and determination of the supporters of Italian 
nationality, now as ever, threatened by the Church’s influence. 
Even with these two elements of reality, a foreign novel is 
sure to seem somewhat of an exotic, and in this case the 
relations of the characters make this danger unavoidable. 
Manisty is not in plain verity sane. He is monumentally 
egotistic, and yet weakly dependent on others for balance. — 
He will take up a theory, develop it, fight strenuously against 
all opposition to it, and then in the heat of battle drop his 
sword and goovertotheenemy. Thetraining that produced 
this man and his family are congruent. He never went to a 
school, but did his lessons at home with a sister whose mood- 
iness becomes insanity when she grows up. ‘‘Eleanor’s’’ re- 
lations with Manisty are out of the natural, and she herself 
is distinctly bizarre. Married young to a man unsympathetic 
with her, she endures existence without living, and is just en- 
tering on life through the love of her newly born son, when 
her husband, with the child in his arms, in a fit of delirium 
leaps out of a hotel window into a raging torrent. Now pa- 
tently two persons situated like this are for each other, and 
the bond is plain even to the vulgar when ‘‘Eleanor,’’ by her 
sympathy and wide reading, is the inspiration, the muse, as 
Mrs. Ward calls her, of Manisty’s whimsical genius. Her 
unselfish devotion to him deserved the poor boon of his love, 
and in the course of nature would have got it. Mrs. Ward’s 
love and admiration for a man of this dilettante character, 
however, does not extend to Eleanor. Eleanor must come 
to peace with herself by self-renunciation. The only hope 
for Manisty is that Lucy’s sincerity will make him come down 
off his pose, and, as Carlyle says, ‘‘In the name of God, do 
some thing.” 

There is pleasure in reading anything of Mrs. Ward’s, 
because she has a widely cultivated mind and undoubted 
power. One can enjoy the finely felt enthusiasm for Italian 
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sunset and campagna, but there comes along with this a con- 
Stant feeling of exasperation. It is irritating, the unreality of 
the life of the characters and the morbidity which English 
writers who touch ethics and religion in fiction seem unable 
toavoid. for a man who has worked for his living!” 
one feels like crying; ‘‘and for a woman who has nursed her 
own child!”’ G.C.E. 


Tue Lire aND DgeatH oF RICHARD YEA-AND-NAy. By Maurice Hewlett. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


The story of Richard Coeur de Lion has been often told 
before, but here we have a fresh conception and a bold charac- 
ter portrayal bya sympathetic student of the setting of the Mid- 
dle Age and a master of romantic style. In this historical ro- 
mance Mr. Hewlett reproduces the psychological atmosphere 
of another Forest Tale. Not that there are wanderings 
through mystic green depths of oak forests, with adventures 
to lords and ladies, as in ‘‘ The Forest Lovers;’’ but the same 
atmosphere is present, bringing out its subtle and highly 
colored romantic effects. So vivid are these impressions 
that one must think of Robin Hood and Maid Marian and 
Sherwood, and feel again the charm of Coeur de Lion, as all 
first seemed in the dream-days of youth. Mr. Hewlett’s 
symbolism in trying to define Richard’s dog-and-cat nature 
is not made very clear either in his characterization or in the 
history of Richard himself; but any symbolism would be at 
once destroyed if made clear, for it is something to be felt, and 
not demonstrated. That, however, which is not oversubtle- 
ized—viz., Richard as man, king, crusader—makes the blood 
tingle. The three women who love him contrast remarka- 
bly. The tragic minor strain of Alois, the thin staccato of 
Berengére, and the noble symphony of Jehane give the book 
its strength. Richard is hard to comprehend in his relations 
with Berengére and Jehane, and no doubt the author intends 
it so, and Jehane in her attitude would almost seem not only 
illogical, but impossible when subjected to analysis. But in 
this realm of romance to which Mr. Hewlett conducts the 
reader the illogical—at least of women—and the impossible 
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seem of right, and the story makes fascinating reading. 
History is followed closely enough, if one pardons the severi- 
ty toward Henry II., the invention of Jehane (but this means 
the heart and soul of the book), and the adroit turning aside 
of fact to purposes of fiction in the manner of Richard's 
death. In the delicacy and brilliance of style those who 
know Mr. Hewlett’s previous work will here not be disap- 
pointed. 

Tue Hosts oF THE Lorp. By Flora Annie Steel. New York: The Mac- 

millan Company. 1900. $1.50. 

Mrs. Steel gives another story of India, and so insures in- 
terest for her book, for we all like what we are ignorant of, 
and as to India Mrs. Steel and, in a very different way, Mr. 
Kipling have been our teachers. A certain obscurity for 
the reader springs indeed from the author’s entire familiarity 
with the places and persons she describes, and the book is 
in danger of being read without one’s being quite sure what 
is the definite position of certain characters or even their 
raison d’étre. While we cannot grant the truth to life of the 
leading characters or approve of the sensual abandon of the 
woman in one of the love affairs described, much of the 
strength of the book lies in the contrast the two pairs of lov- 
ers and their loves present. The patient waiting of the pil- 
grims for the rising of the waters in the ‘‘ Pool of Immortal- 
ity,’’ the mutiny of the troops and the stolid bravery of the 
three Englishmen struggling and waiting alone with the 
woman and child at the gaol, Father Ninian’s clever yet 
nobly touching way of dispersing the pilgrims to the ‘* Cradle 
of the Gods,”’ are strong scenes. The local color comes out 
vividly in many others—in the water life of Gu-Gu and 
Am-ma, particularly in the former’s losing Carlyon in the 
submarine passage and in the latter’s bringing the mission 
maiden down the stream from the upcountry to warn her 
lover of the impending uprising, in the sand storm, in the su- 
perstitions of the nations, and in the mingling of races. The 
author, besides knowing her India, knows and loves too the 
old folks at home, as witness the frequent allusions to well- 
known characters in fiction and fable—something that nearly 
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always interests, even if it is not considered a mark of good 
style and great art. 

The handiwork of the publishers is good, and the softer 
sober binding is a relief, after the cholera combinations pre- 
sented in the garb of many new books. 


THE House oF EGREMONT. By Molly Elliot Seawell. Illustrated by C. M. 
Relyea. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1900. $1.50. 


The ** House of Egremont” is a historical novel dealing for 
the most part with the court life of James II. at St. Germain, 
and its binding is fittingly somber in tone, and bears a crown 
and the English rose which the ‘‘ poor king’’ James had to 
give up. The illustrations are not particularly good, and 
one, the second, is not a faithful accompaniment to the text. 
The book itself is first of all distinctly a good, healthy, clean 
book, and is interesting besides. The author gives us pleas- 
ant touches of humor, bright and warm glimpses of scenery, 
and good descriptions of certain fétes and customs. At 
times she rises to distinct heroism of style, but she cannot 
be called a stylist. One grows weary of being told time 
after time that the hero is not so regularly handsome as his 
half-brother, that the long avenue of oaks at Egremont has 
been cut down, that Bess’s voice was loud and Roger’s not 
so sweet as Dicky’s, and of reading always ‘‘ poor king’”’ asa 
synonym for James. In the description of the battle of Neer- 
winden the tenses are as maddeningly confused as the red 
jackets on the two opposing sides, and some sentences are at 
best obscure. 

The author is thoroughly in sympathy with the Roman 
Catholic movements of the day, and deals somewhat harshly 
with William of Orange, while presenting James always as 
a dignified, noble figure. This attitude may be due to the 
author’s own religious views, and her distinct Toryism is 
probably an inheritance from some English ancestor. The 
setting is good, and she seems to know her country well. 
Happy portrayals are the elevating effect of the chimes of 
Meaux, the happy days of La Riviére, and graceful pictures 
of Michelle at her betrothal and at her marriage. The glow- 
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ing beauty of Bess is warmly, though not voluptuously pre- 
sented, and we are glad to be without the numerous hair- 
breadth escapes of our late writers of historical fiction and 
the streams of blood that flow from their pens. The author’s 
heart pardonably leans toward the heroic figure of Berwick 
and the spiritual beauty of his first bride, and sympathy 
with Mary Beatrice in her retirement at St. Germain pro- 
duces a beautiful, gentle, and gracious character. Only at 
her treatment of Mme. de Maintenon may there be some de- 
mur. M. Imbert de St. Amand introduces his account of 
Mme. de Maintenon (in ‘*The Court of Louis XIV.,’’ 
Scribner’s, 1893) by the following quotation from M. Ri- 
gault: ‘* Why are we so tender-hearted for Mlle. de la Val- 
litre? I greatly fear it is on account of her sin. . . . Why 
are we so hard toward Mme. de Maintenon? I greatly fear it 
is on account of her virtue.’’ Girardin, Fénelon, Racine, and 
many others show that with purity and piety extraordinary 
for those times she combined grace, some beauty, wit, and 
inimitable fascination. One would rather consider the great 
woman thus than as a cold, unprincipled politician. 

VISITING THE Sin. A Tale of Mountain Life in Kentucky and Tennessee, 
By Emma Rayner. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 1900. $1.50. 
One of the foremost expounders of literature in this coun- 

try declares that if in a work of fiction a writer is able to 

make his readers believe that wild Indians are to-day using 
their tomahawks on Broadway, he is justified of his work. 

If this be true, then the author of ‘‘ Visiting the Sin”’ had no 

need to burden her story with a preface full of apology and 

explanation. If the characters had been made to live for us, 
we would not have paused to question either the dialect or 
incidents. Again, why apologize for dialect, or murder, or 
arson, or superstition, or suicide, or any enormity under 
heaven, when once it is announced that the scene of the 
story is in the mountains of Kentucky and Tennessee? Has 

* not everything possible been said against these regions, and 

has not the world believed it all? An apology was not neces- 

sary, a preface was not necessary; and, coming after the 
stories of finished writers who have written of this region 
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from the inside, a story written entirely from the outside was 
not necessary either. 
MEN OF MARLowk’s. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. New York: Henry Holt 

&Co. 1900, $1.25. 

The idea of a series of tales connected by a slender thread 
running through them is as old as the art of story-telling. 
Some analogy may be suggested between the present col- 
lection and that of the Swedish woman, Selma Lagerléf’s 
‘‘ Saga of Gésta Berling,”’ where a sense of common fatality 
overshadows all, even in as different worlds as dusky Scan- 
dinavia and modern London. Yet we are carried far 
enough away from sunlight and everyday life in the seclu- 
sion of ‘‘ Marlowe’sInn:’’ ‘* these quiet squares, just off. Hol- 
born, these sedate houses, with their old staircases and sets 
of chambers, each, with its stout black door;’’ . . . ‘‘the: 
archway, the porter at the gates,’’ the ‘“‘green garden,”’ 
‘‘rooks,’’ and where ‘‘everything is gay, cool, monastic,’’ 

. . and such queer people!’’ Thisis the setting from: 
which we might, expect anything quaint, passionate, and um 
canny. 

And were it. only quaint or passionate or uncanny, the 
reader would make no complaint. With true dramatic in- 
stinct the author has.chosen this.setting with immense possi- 
bilities, and our quarrel is that she does not realize the full: 
dramatic power within this scope, but instead is complacent- 
ly,content with being smart. How otherwise it might have. 
been! Here are tales for a day, and they could have been: 
talesforan age. Slang,asmart epigrammatic way of putting, 
things, short, catchy sentences, a would-be up-to-date-ness, 
a dread of being thought commonplace, the only sin in the. 
decalogue shunned by the figures that move in and out of: 
these pages, offend literally on almost every page. Mr. Kip- 
ling has much to answer for in making this sort of style fash- 
ionable. ‘‘A decentish fellow,’’ ‘‘ get a whisky,’ ‘‘she’d. 
row with an archangel,’’ ‘‘at such a devil of a rate,’’ every- 
thing on the square,’’ ‘‘onto,’’ ‘down on his luck,”’ ‘‘ had 
D. T. twice,’’ are some of the random pickings in two or 
three pages. ‘‘ Every man is bachelor to his barmaid,” ‘‘an. 
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unusually pretty woman should never talk,’’ ‘‘a sensitive fel- 
low. who had his marriage certificate framed and hung up in. 
the sitting room’’ (Oh, won’t somebody be shocked!) are 
characteristic sentences. 

But whenever the author forgets herself and such misera- 
bly cheap devices and thinks of her characters and the set- 
ting, dramatic power is revealed. So far does the author 
seem not to know when she is most truly herself, if we had. 
to choose the masterpiece of this collection, we should say it 
is not in the dramatic, it is not where epigrammatic smartness 
has any play at all; it is in ‘‘ Beyond the Gray Gate,’’ beau- 
tifully idyllic in its country sights and sounds. 

NorTHERN Georcia Sketcues. By Will N. Harben. Chicago: A.C. Mc- 

Clurg &Co. 1900. $1. 

Mt. Harben’s ‘‘Sketches”’ are rightly named, in that they 
are vignettes from the lives of the lowly whites and negroes 
of'Northern Georgia. He writes tenderly and simply, but 
withal gives: strength and at times even harshness’ to his 
characters, unsoftened by civilization. ‘* The Tender Link 
commends itself in especial by the filial gentleness and love’ 
it‘portrays and also as bringing out possibly most strongly 
the author’s main points of style. 


QuicksaNp. By Hervey White. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 1900. 
$1.50. 

The finer masters of realism have been content with one 
tragedy of a lifetime as material enough for a novel, but later 
disciples of the school must have whole families and town- 
ships infected. Mr. White begins with a betrayal in New 
England, and pursues relentlessly his family of wretched vic- 
tims from New Hampshire to lowa, where the father dies 
from an enforced immersion at the instance of his wife’s re- 
ligious fervor; a daughter suffers a desperate attachment; a 
son betrays his brother’s wife; the brother commits suicide, 
and his pendent figure with its staring eyes frightens the ill- 
fated survivors into Kansan barrens. But even here they 
cannot escape Mr. White. Cancer kills one; paralysis ren- 
ders helpless the mother (whose unbalanced religiousness 
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has been the cause of all these riotings of realism); and the 
only remaining members of the family, two sisters, pass into 
a happy insignificance. At last, in the words of the author, 
‘* the history of the Hinckley family is quite ended.”’ 

Two MEN AND SomE WoMEN. By Walter Marion Raymond. New York: 

The Abbey Press. 1900. 160 pp. 

The author of this volume is a young Virginian who be- 
gan writing for the Richmond Dispatch at fourteen years of 
age, and later was for a time a member of the Hull House 
Settlement in Chicago, where, evidently, much of the thought 
must have been gained that inspired this book. Sociological 
questions are clearly uppermost in his mind, and this story 
pertains to them. Thewriter has a clear and simple ease of 
style that gives promise and is well worth cultivating. And 
in time there ought to grow, too, insight and grasp of deli- 
cate situation and power to portray nice shades of meaning, 
necessary for all truth of life. The author is unquestionably 
sincere, and the open candor of the book constitutes its in- 
terest. But while the truest and greatest art is always moral 
and uplifting, it is not and can never be plainly didactic. 


_ And so the Crusader of Purity scarcely finds a steel-pointed 


weapon in the purpose novel, or ‘‘ would-be-purpose’’ novel 
—the latter unfortunately too frequent. Our professors of 
moral science and strong writers and preachers would do 
more good in powerful lectures, essays, and sermons straight 
to the point than the novelist who gives us sugar-coated pills 
in necessarily defective portrayals of society and character 
and life. 

A page revealing the open face of the author follows the 
delicate dedication: ‘* To the Memory of One I loved, who 
died in the land of Lafayette in the youth of the year.’’ 


POETRY. 


AN AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY, 1787-1900. Edited by Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1900. 


A notable contribution to the history of literature of the 
passing century! And with certain instinct the frontispiece 
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contains seven poets’ heads grouped about Bryant—Longfel- 
low, Poe, Whitman, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, and Lanier. 
One intuitively misses still another face, until the eye 
sees opposite the huge granite bowlder in Sleepy Hollow, 
Concord, marking ‘‘ The Grave of Emerson.’’ 

This volume is a history of the poetic achievement of the 
New World in song in the hundred and more years of its 
political independence of the mother country. How far 
has there also been intellectual, spiritual, poetical independ- 
ence? Granting that there may be found here echoes of 
Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, Browning, 
Arnold, Swinburne, or some older and greater poets, yet, 
taking this body of American verse all in all, after every de- 
duction is made, there remains a volume of voice speaking 
out loud and bold for a new nationality and a distinct indi- 
vidual freedom. 

We know that the historic and personal estimate is not the 
ultimate one, and that in the final equation of the world’s 
literature, when generations and often nations alike are bur- 
ied, it is only the truly best which will then survive and pass 
current. But while a literature is forming, the process of 
strengthening and expanding and experimenting is always an 
interesting one. To regard a certain literature as spring- 
ing from a particular soil in a particular age, representing 
life under definite conditions, is also a legitimate point of 
view. Asan American anthology, in its totality it must make 
one who has been a student of the intellectual and spiritual 
forces of his country prouder of his countrymen’s achieve- 
ment, and more hopeful for their future. There is a chorus 
effect obtained here from the hundreds of voices, a volume 
and an intensity, as pronounced and effective in its way as 
the highly wrought individual note in its sort. Opinions will 
always differ as to the relative merits of the nine singled out 
for stars in our native firmament of song and verse, and of 
other more recent singers, dead and living, but there can be 
less debate about the unity in variety of the whole concert. 

This for the past century. And what of the promise? 
One thing particularly, it seems to us, it shows, even though 
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it is an effect to be got from no single commanding poet and 
from no single great volume of verse. We commonly speak 
of the age as material as if there were no interests beyond 
those of money-making. We speak of literature as if there 
were no form of invention but the novel. But Mr. Stedman 
himself is a notable refutation of the one, and a review of the 
interesting biographical data at the end of this book condemns. 
the other. The one thing clear is this: However spontaneous. 
in other sources, the poetry of the present is coming con- 
sciously and generally from three classes—our college pro- 
fessors and our preachers (both pointers upward to better 
things), our novelists, and our journalists. No self-respect- 
ing man or woman belonging to any one of these crafts but 
feels impelled to test, with himself ‘at least, if to no one else, 
the voice of his own heart. It may be as Browning put it: 


No artist lives and loves that longs not 

Once, and only once, and for one only 

(Ah, the prize!) to find his love the language 
Fit and fair and simple and sufficient, 

Using nature that’s an art to others 

Not, this one time, art that’s turned his nature. 


Once, and oniy once, and for one only, 
So to be the man and leave the artist, 
Gain the man’s joy, miss the artist’s sorrow. 


Poetry has become a passion with the cultivated classes, 
and do not these three include the majority of the workers 
with words? Likewise poetry comprises the chief part of 
every self-respecting college course in English in the United 
States, a revolutionary attitude of the two closing decades of 
the nineteenth century. Weare not altogether sure that the 
great American poet and a great American poetry will arise 
from any one of these causes, and spring from any one of 
these ranks; for, first of all, he will be a poet, and he will 
write poetry; but, at least, this is fertilizing soil and creating 
a congenial atmosphere in which he will thrive, a great poet of 
the twentieth century—American and world—for he will be 
both. Out of all this present striving and laboring it may 
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be counted on that there will be brought forth more than a 

mouse. 

As to Mr. Stedman’s editorial work little but approval can 
be passed. It has been fine and discerning, productive alone 
from long acquaintance, thought, and love. When one con- 
ceives the gigantic task of selecting and rejecting, the work 
has been done with rare tact and discrimination. There will 
be some favorite poems missed, of course, and latterly when 
new writers of verse are heralded on every morn there are 
apt to be some regrettable omissions of names deemed wor- 
thy. For instance, there are a few names among the living 
writers of verse in the Southern portion of the United States 
we believe worthy of being represented by at least one illustra- 
tion, and doubtless others will likewise speak personally. 
Some of us may demur, too, at the very common usage of 
subordinating Timrod to Hayne, where for originality and 
sincerity of the lyric note Timrod seems worthy to rank close 
to Lanier’s class. We have an idea, too, that John R. Thomp- 
son’s middle name is ‘* Reuben,’’ and not *‘ Randolph.”’ 
But these are very minor points. It is the catholicity and 
breadth of the volume that distinguish it, and when we miss 
something, Mr. Stedman has given us so much more that we 
knew not of or had overlooked, and so has more than en- 
riched us. In its spirit and in its results this anthology will 
stand out for the future as distinctly as the year in which it 
has appeared closes one epoch and begins another. 

THe GoLpEN TREASURY OF AMERICAN SONGS AND Lyrics. Edited by 
Frederic Lawrence Knowles. Fifth thousand. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co. 1899. 

The above impression is also not lost here, although here 
the purpose is different, and it is the individual voice that in 
every case is emphasized and not the general chorus. For the 
pure lyric strain, the earlier poetry (that written under the 
inspiration of the Romanticists) is clearly more decided than 
that of the present, or is it only that we stand more firmly 
upon our favorites which have stood the test even of some 
time? Also among these earlier lyrics at last can be seen 
the easy supremacy of those of Poe. 
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It was an interesting experiment to make out a list of one 
hundred and fifty permanent American lyrics, even though 
the plan at first too patently suggests Mr. Palgrave’s volume, 
and it is a dainty volume that results. The editor seems most 
happy in the earliest period, and least happy in his war lyrics. 
In the case of our living writers it is hard, very hard, to rid 
ourselves of personal judgments, just because there are cer- 
tain songs we have heard and do care about, there are cer- 
tain singers we know and do love. 


THE CoMPLETE PoETICAL WorkKS oF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
Cambridge Edition. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1g00. 


THe CoMPLETE Works OF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Coxhoe Edi- 
tion. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Charlotte Porter and 
Helen A. Clarke. Six volumes. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 


Co. 1900. 

Following the appearance of ‘* The Love Letters of the 
Brownings’”’ (Harper and Brothers, 1899), it was to be ex- 
pected there would be a recrudescence of the study of Mrs. 
Browning’s poems. And it does not excite surprise that it 
is to loyal students of her own sex we are indebted for this. 
Mr. Scudder is the actual editor of the Cambridge edition 
of Mrs. Browning’s poems, but Miss Harriet Waters Preston 
furnishes the introductory sketch of Mrs. Browning’s life, 
and this womanly and literary interest was doubtless felt co- 
incidently throughout. The Riverside Series of American 
Poets is already well known—the general type, the clearness, 
and particularly the convenience of the single volume—and 
the Cambridge Series is a similar collection of the classic Eng- 
lish poets. As our greatest woman poet, in both strength and 
volume, Mrs. Browning eminently deserves a place here— 
for her work has perhaps suffered by eclipse through com- 
ing under the shadow of the greater star. This edition will 
be found to have the usual content of Mrs. Browning’s best 
and permanent work. 

But more than this has been attempted in the Coxhoe edi- 
tion, so called for the birthplace of the poet. Under such 
a title one would naturally look for a study of beginnings and 
development and expansion of interests; nor is he disap- 
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pointed. Indeed, the two editors, Charlotte Porter and Helen 
A. Clarke—known for their Browning love and lore from 
«*Poet Lore’’—have brought to this dainty edition in six vol- 
umes a special preparation, an experience, and particularly 
a love that cannot be too highly commended. Here one may 
study Mrs. Browning apparently at last complete. Here or 
there may be some dilation or repetition, but we will easily 
pardon this for the evident care spent, and the sense of com- 
pletion. Here will be found the translation of Prometheus, 
which we miss from most editions, and also the rare prose 
treatises. Three of these sketches seem absolutely new in 
this edition. The notes are full, possibly prolix at points, 
but show genuine enthusiasm and regard for a true interpre- 
tation. The six volumes may prove a disadvantage to some 
who prefer all material ready at hand and accessible in one 
volume, but they are so dainty that in a day of small books 
many will care for them also for themselves. 

A Book or VersEs. By Robert Loveman. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 

Company. 1900. 

Mr. Loveman is a resident of Dalton, Ga., a fellow-towns- 
man of Mr. Harben, whose ‘‘ Northern Georgia Sketches”’ 
are noticed above. Happy town that can send forth two vol- 
umes by one mail! Mr. Loveman is not a voice singing un- 
restrainedly for others, but, like sparks coming slowly and fit- 
fully, he has beaten out these verses to himself: 

Thou wast wrought patient and slow, 
Through crucibles of sleepless nights. 

This is an illustration of the truth expressed above—to 
such a man’s soul singing in verse becomes a holy passion. 
Few poems pass beyond two, and only an occasional one be- 
yond three, stanzas. The quatrain, in lines with four accents, 
is a favorite stanzaic form, and its subdued chasteness will 
be seen in one taken fairly at random: 


O life, O love, O hope, O fate, 
Unceasing ever, early, late, 

We see in dreams by night, by day, 
Some Eldorado—far away. 


There is just a tendency to pretty turns and conceits which 
here and there disturb slightly the feeling of genuineness. 
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‘ESSATS. 


RELIGION AND Lire. By R. Russell. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

1900. 

It is impossible not to sympathize with the motive and 
spiritof thisbook. That religion should be brought to the test 
of morality no one will deny, but whether Mr. Russell has 
found the remedy for the evil which he sees in Church and 
State we very much question. There are times when no 
prophet but Cassandra will do, but we do not think the pres- 
ent is one of them. It is well to warn and rebuke, to point 
out evils of superstition and the glaring inconsistency between 
faith and practice which meets us so frequently in the reli- 
gious world; but after all, such wholesale denunciations as the 
author indulges in are merely negative and are calculated to 
irritate rather than to inspire one with a love of righteous- 
ness. When zeal is not tempered with discretion it is apt to 
defeat itself and to alienate many who are just as much con- 
cerned as Mr. Russell to see more reality and less sham in 
the Churches. This is the fatal deficiency of hisbook. He 
is a fearless and merciless critic, but he has nothing definite 
to suggest by way of remedy. 

His destructive pen would even deprive us of many cher- 
ished convictions which experience has proved to be most help- 
ful to godly living. He rejects the historic fact of a resur- 
rection, and then exclaims with astonishment: ‘‘ What a hold 
these fictions have upon mankind!’’ Mr. Russell does not 
appreciate the intimate connection that there is between a 
right faith and a righteous life. Strange as it may seem, while 
exhorting his readers with almost passionate earnestness to 
show their faith by their works, he is all the time quietly un- 
dermining the foundations of faith. 

Mr. Russell impresses us as a very sincere and earnest 
writer ; but, if we may judge from his book, he is sadly lacking 
in judgment and in ability to see more than one side of any 
question. To characterize the British-Boer war as ‘‘a far- 
rago of lies against a small bigot-ridden State,’’ may serve as 
an example of his immoderate use of language. While the 
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style is good, the effect is marred by wordiness and repeti- 
tion, of which there is a great deal. 

In a volume of two hundred and ten pages there are no di- 
visions and no chapters, which suggests the probability of 
there being no definite plan in the author’s mind when he 
began to write, which impression grows as one reads. And 
yet when we have pointed out these glaring defects, the fact 
remains that we find ourselves in sympathy with much that 
Mr. Russell says, and with the motive and spirit of his book 
we are in hearty accord. Wo. A. GUERRY. 
On SOUTHERN Poetry Prior To 1860. A Dissertation presented to the 

Faculty of the University of Virginia as a part of the requirements for 

the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. By Sidney Ernest seats June, 

1900. Richmond: The B. F. Johnson Company. 

This Doctor Dissertation of one hundred and sixty-two 
pages will be found a useful and helpful reference work, par- 
ticularly for the names, lists, and bibliographical data of verse 
writers and verse in the Southern States before 1860. The 
author has made as full use of his material as was possible, 
so far as it was at his command in local libraries; and his 
Preface is manly in stating his difficulties and wins sympa- 
thy. There is alack of proportion in devoting nine pages to 
Simms and almost immediately thereafter only three to Poe. 
Also the Poe bibliography is relatively meager—rather cu- 
rious in a student of Poe’s alma mater, where only nine 
months before a worthy marble bust was unveiled to the 
poet’s memory. After quoting two pages or more of Prof. 
Trent’s ‘* Life of Simms’’ and acknowledging great indebt- 
edness to it, it seems a little ungracious in the writer to have 
a fling at his authority, with whom in all pertaining to Simms’s 
poetic record he remains in substantial accord. For ‘* the 
striking fact is that out of so large an amount of verse so lit- 
tle has survived in the popular mind,”’ and ‘* to the average 
reader of the present generation Simms’s poetry is a thing 
unknown’”’ (p. 59). 

But the writer has not intended to do injustice anywhere, 
and has evidently been painstaking in bringing together and 


ordering his data. And now, having worked through these 
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bibliographical details and having found out where the mate- 
rial lies, it is to be hoped that Dr. Bradshaw, or some other 
sympathetic and clear-sighted student of this period, will give 
us the spiritual value of this verse and literature and life of 
the Southern people. The accumulation of data and facts is 
the stepping-stone to this higher interpretation of life. First, 
what is there, and then what is its value in itself and in ex- 
pressing the spiritual interests of a people? We know that 
American literature as a whole can be so interpreted—Mr. 
Stedman’s American Anthology is an evidence—and we be- 
lieve, despite the writer’s modest disclaimer (p. 8), that 
American literature in any of its local and personal mani- 
festations will also yield the same spiritual secret to the sym- 
pathetic and devoted searcher. There will be found to be a 
relation not necessarily to the outside political march of 
events but to the far more delicate inner and actual life of a 
State and race. 

A GARDEN oF SimPLeEs. By Martha Bockée Flint. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. 1900. $1.50. 

This book is the work of a plant lover who has brought to 
its making not only an observing eye and keen appreciation, 
but a knowledge of plant lore gleaned from many sources. 
Such old worthies as Girarde and Culpepper and Lyte are 
made to live again, retelling in their quaint way the real or 
fancied excellences of plants as they knew them. Indeed, 
the book is a treasury of ancient fact and fancy, and tree 
and shrub no less than old-fashioned herbs are sympathetic- 
ally set forth in its pages. Had it an index, its host of ref- 
erences would take many a card in the catalogue of the sys- 
tematic reader, but like the old-fashioned garden of which the 
first essay tells there is neither order nor system, table of 
contents nor index, and one must tread its devious paths to 
learn its varied charms. CHARLES A. KEFFER. 
Comrort AND Exercise. An Essay toward Normal Conduct. By Mary 

Perry King. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 1g00. $1. 

In this nontechnical, though practical, treatise the reader 
is shown the advantage of a perfect, uniform cultivation of 
mind, body, and soul, tending to the great result of ‘* culture 
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of expression’’ in the operations of these three factors of life 

for individual pleasure and the uplifting of humanity. 

PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS EpucATIoN. A course of lectures delivered un- 
der the auspices of the Sunday School Commission of the Diocese of 
New York. With an introduction by the Right Reverend Henry C. 


Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York. New York: Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 1900. 


This is a series of ten addresses on the need and scope 
and methods of religious education delivered at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church in New York under the auspices of Bishop 
Potter. Well-known educators like Prof. Butler, of Colum- 
bia, Prof. Da Garmo, of Cornell, President Stanley Hall, of 
Clark, Prof. Kent, of Brown, and Prof. Moulton, of Chica- 
go, and prominent churchmen like Bishop Doane and Dean 
Hodges take part. Prof. Butler’s address opens and Prof. 
Moulton’s closes the discussion. The entire collection marks 
an interesting consensus of opinion. All seem to feel the 
need of a more intelligent study of the Bible, and an appall- 
ing general ignorance of the subject, and endeavor to indi- 
cate some methods for rectifying this. Prof. Moulton, who 
has done much to identify his theory with his teaching, 
would have the literary masterpieces of the Bible studied 
like other masterpieces in literature, with the same method 
of analysis and thought we are accustomed to bestow upon 
a drama of Shakespeare’s or the epic of Milton. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


James Martineau. A Biography and Study. By A. W. Jackson, M.A. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1900. 


For more than half a century Dr. Martineau filled a con- 
spicuous place in the world of letters. He was born in 1805, 
and completed his college studies at the age of twenty-two. 
He was at once ‘‘ admitted to preach,”’ and in the following 
year was ordained as an English Presbyterian minister. His 
first published sermon appeared in 1830, and was followed 
the next year by a hymnal. He began reviewing in 1833, 
when only twenty-eight years of age, and from that time un- 
til he reached the ripe old age of ninety he was almost con- 
tinuously in print. His best known works are ‘* Types of 
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Ethical Study,’’ ‘‘A Study of Religion,’’ and ‘* The Seat of 
Authority in Religion;’’ but in addition to these there ap- 
peared from time to time sermons and essays and reviews 
and pamphlets of various kinds which gave ample evidence 
of the intense activity of the mind of the author. 

His biographer presents him to us, in a volume of four hun- 
dred and fifty pages, in the fourfold aspect of preacher, New 
Testament critic, theologian, and religious philosopher. As 
a preacher he appealed to the cultivated few, and never drew 
large congregations. Asa New Testament critic he belonged 
to the Tiibingen school, and developed most erratic views 
both of exegesis and of the sacred text. As a philosopher 
he began with Kant, but soon diverged from the latter’s 
teaching. To quote our author, ‘* Kant draws his philosophy 
wholly from within; Dr. Martineau goes into the universe, 
seeking light as to its mystery in its laws and forces. Kant, 
because of the assumed dissonance of the world of conscious- 
ness with the reality of things, can have no dealing with the 
latter; Dr. Martineau, from their assumed harmony, con- 
strues the latter by principles drawn from the former.’’ He 
stands firmly for what he calls ‘*the dona fides of man’s in- 
tuitive faculties.’’ His starting point is the human reason. 
‘* The doctrine that all we know is phenomena he finds suici- 
dal; while the doctrine of the unknowable, which teaches 
that we may know there is a reality and yet know nothing 
about it, he finds self-contradictory.’’ ‘‘Agnosticism in all 
its forms failing to make good its pretensions, he comes con- 
fidently back to the free use of his faculties, the senses reach- 
ing into the world without and the molding forms within. 
Through these coéperating in his conceptions, he is given ap- 
pearance, playing upon a deep reality, a stream of effects, a 
fountain of cause, a world of shadows with a sun behind.’’ 

Dr. Martineau was more of a philosopher than a theolo- 
gian. Like the Socinian school, of which he was a con- 
spicuous—we might almost say a unique—member, he was a 
devotee of reason, and made it the seat of authority in re- 
ligious belief. He had no sympathy with ecclesiasticism in 
any form. His ideas of it were distorted from the beginning 
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of his theological career. The minister of the gospel was to 
him but a prophet. He could not grasp the idea of Chris- 
tian priesthood. That man was in any sense the ministerial 
representative of God was beyond his intellectual and spirit- 
ual ken. Hence, unlike Milligan and Dale, he never came 
into touch with the richest and most progressive and sympa- 
thetic Christian thought. The lime was upon his wing. He 
shook himself free of Arianism, but he fell into pure human- 
itarianism. The Christ was to him at best buta man. He 
would not call him ‘‘ Lord’’ or ‘‘ Saviour,’’ and went to ex- 
treme lengths of critical exegesis to show that Christ never even 
claimed Messiahship for Himself. His strong philosophic 
bent enabled him as a theologian to reconcile the divine 
transcendence and immanence, and hence he became a the- 
ist; but the chains of his environment and early training were 
too strong for him. He could not emancipate himself. He 
‘did not grasp the doctrine of the immanence of the Logos in 
all its fullness. He was a theist, but not a Christian theist. 

We must recognize Dr. Martineau’s scholarship; we 
must venerate his giant intellect and admire his singularly 
stainless life ; even if personally we may deplore his ignorance 
of Him in whom ‘* dwelt all the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily-wise.’’ R. H. 
Lire oF FATHER GoreEH. By C. E. Gardner, S.S.J.E. New York: Long- 

mans, Green, & Co. 1900. 

This piece of ecclesiastical biography is a record of one of 
the most significant movements of our time, the evangeliza- 
tion of India. It contains much startling information about 
the sudden and rapid dissolution of the ancient religion of 
Hindostan under the solvent of modern ideas, and also about 
the theistic and syncretistic attempt at a substitute for that 
religion known as the Brahmo Society, founded about the 
year 1830 by Rammohun Roy, and developed after 1858 by 
Keshub Chunder Sen. In the midst of these movements 
arose that native Christianity of which Father Nehemiah 
Goreh was the great apostle. 

He was born in 1825, of a high-caste Brahmin family. 
‘* Like St. Paul, he lived after the ‘ most straitest sect’ of 
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his religion;’’ but about the year 1844 he changed from its 
lower, more legal cult of s¢va to the higher, more spiritual 
Vishnu cultus. But doubts were stirring in his mind, and in 
1847 he attended a Christian service for the first time. He 
had already listened to an evangelical preacher. Thence 
dated the rapid and painful process of his conversion, with 
its attendant trials, and early in the following year he was 
baptized. The biographer betrays his inexperience by pass- 
ing over this important crisis in the most superficial fashion. 
He explains that information is lacking, but he has failed to 
make use of that he had. 

It is evident that it was the superior purity and beauty of 
Christianity that attracted Goreh, but it was his misfortune 
to be first approached by a type of it in which the dogma of 
eternal punishment infested his soul with deadly fears and 
plagued him with moods of depression for the rest of his 
life. From the scrupulosity induced by it he was never 
wholly freed, but he enjoyed peace at the last. About the 
time of the Sepoy Mutiny he became acquainted with the 
Anglican religious life and thought, and found in it what 
he needed. He corresponded and talked with Dr. Pusey. 
In 1868 he was ordered deacon, and in 1876 passed his no- 
vitiate with the Cowley Fathers, near Oxford. 

Father Goreh came to the conclusion (and his authority 
carries great weight) that India could be effectually Chris- 
tianized only by a band of celibate preachers, ready to en- 
dure hardship, of the type of the Franciscan friars of the 
Middle Ages. 

After heroic labors with tongue and pen among the people 
of his peninsula, Father Goreh died in the year 1895, having 
completed his seventieth year, leaving a name in the annals of 
Hindu Christianity like that of Justin Martyr in the primitive 
Church. G. W. 
AN APOSTLE OF THE WESTERN CuuRCH. Memoir of the Right Reverend 

Jackson Kemper, Doctor of Divinity, First Missionary Bishop of the 

American Church. With notices of some of his contemporaries. A 


contribution to the religious history of the Western States. By the Rev. 
Greenough White, A.M., B.D. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1900. 


The title indicates the ground covered by this book. It is 
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intended to be not only the biography of a single man, but 
hinged upon this the work of others who touched his life. It 
is an interesting period of history the volume covers: the al- 
most fabulous growth of a continent and the part of a 
Church’s missionary work in that development. One rises 
from such a perusal with mingled feelings of praise and re- 
gret—praise for what a small band of men did accomplish, 
and regret as to what might not have been done! What the 
Church owes its missionaries and heroes may never be fully 
appreciated until too late. Volumes like the present will 
quicken that sense of admiration and ought to stimulate to 
new energy by pointing out obvious lessons for the future. 


AISTORY. 


A CENTURY OF AMERICAN DipLomacy. Being a brief review of the For- 
eign Relations of the United States, 1776-1876. By John W. Foster, 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1900. 


There is atimeliness in the appearance of this volume when 
the public mind is directed to the new problems confronting 
American diplomacy in the twentieth century. It makes 
pleasing and interesting reading and is intended to be a 
‘*popular’’ book. The style has the distinct charm of the 
author’s personality, as he expresses his convictions and 
feelings about men and events in our past century’s history. 
It is a spirit of the sincerest pride and of an enthusiastic pa- 
triotism that pervades the volume and gives it freshness and 
vivacity. And if, at any point, the author fails of a just and 
entirely judicial opinion, it is due to this very pardonable tem- 
per. 

One restriction, however, may follow from this. These 
personal sentiments and judgments are, after all, only opin- 
ions and feelings, and not the verdict of the trained historian, 
and so a wrong or contradictory impression may be left, in- 
tentionally or unintentionally. For example, that very com- 
plex nature and personage, but sincerely great statesman, 
Mr. Jefferson, cannot be disposed of by any pragmatical 
method of statement. 

But the volume has a distinct value. To take up a single 
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thread of our national history by means of the records of the 
State Department, and follow it through the fitful changes, 
yet steady persistence of a century and more, is to give a to- 
tal impression of a phase of our national life hardly to be 
gained in any other way. It emphasizes, too, the vital im- 
portance and need of a disciplined and trained diplomatic 
service to treat successfully intricate and delicate questions. 
Curious to state, until one reflects a moment, the most far- 
reaching questions that have arisen in our history were those 
at the very outset of our national life, which were success- 
fully carried through by Franklin, Jay, and the Fathers of the 
Republic. Besides these two named, John Quincy Adams 
and Daniel Webster are particularly admired and praised by 
Mr. Foster, while Thomas Jefferson and some others come 
in for raps. A special chapter on the Monroe Doctrine, 
largely expressive of the views of the present administration, 
closes the work. 


A SHort History oF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Designed primarily for 
use in schools and colleges. By Walter C. Bronson, A.M., Professor of 
English Literature in Brown University. Boston: D. C, Heath & Co. 


1900. 

There has been an inundation of histories of American 
literature in the last few years. Recently we had Mr. Pan- 
coast’s, Miss Bates’s, Mr. Carpenter’s, and now we have Mr. 
Bronson’s and Mr. Wendell’s, and we are soon to expect 
others. A consensus of these might prove suggestive, and 
we may be able to come back to this in a later issue. Mr. 
Bronson has been able to take advantage of the unusual rich- 
ness of the Brown University and Providence libraries and 
probably others near at hand in and about Boston, and the 
bibliographical material appended is particularly valuable. 
The little volume is written in an easy, agreeable literary style, 
something not always true of ‘‘literary’’ histories—names, 
dates, and references being relegated where they belong, to 
footnotes and appendices. 

The history of the literature is told principally by a suc- 
cession of narratives of the individual authors, and naturally 
the New England school receives the greatest share of at- 
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tention. But aclearer historical perspective would have em- 
phasized in our national period first the Middle States, then 
New England’s supremacy, due largely to the quickening in- 
tellectual impulse of the Unitarian and Transcendental move- 
ments, and later again New England’s relative, if not actual, 
loss. The lack in the present case is partly due to the cir- 
cumstance that while the volume purports to come down to 
1900, in effect it closes with 1870, when New England was 
unquestionably supreme. The history of the intellectual, ed- 
ucational, and literary interests of the thirty years after 1870, 
to some of us the most fascinating in our history, by reason 
of its universality, cannot be summarily disposed of in ten 
pages even in a school history. Surely our American Histo- 
ry and Biography, too, ought not to be quite so far neglected; 
for while we are more ambitious for our poets and fiction 
writers, if we have anything firmly established in our pres- 
ent American literature, it is an American school of History, 
and some suggestion of this ought to be made clear. 

But in a school history it is certainly safer to emphasize 
the earlier than the later period, and in that period the chief 
landmarks are both sympathetically and adequately treated in 
the present booklet, and what it does it does well, and must 
be commended cordially. 

TusKEGEE: Its Story and Its Work. By Max Bennett Thrasher. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co. 1900. $1. 

This little volume is a comprehensive, first-hand account 
of the institution that is doing the most beneficent work for 
the colored race in the world. The writer gives full de- 
scriptions of the various industries in operation at the Insti- 
tute, illustrates copiously with pictures from photographs, 
and quotes verbatim the students’ own account of how they 


utilized what they gained at Tuskegee out in the world; for 
he has visited their homes, and tells what he saw straightfor- 
wardly. The book forms an interesting compendium, and 
its facts should be generally known. A minor matter, per- 
haps, is the lack ot sympathetic comprehension and sound 
knowledge of conditions among the colored people before 
the war; but that is a difficult question for any one of either 
race, North or South, to deal with just now. 
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i THE memorial pamphlet to Charles Hunter Ross, C.E., 
A Ph.D., 1867-1900, late professor in the Alabama Poly- 
q technic Institute, is a tribute to an ardent young scholar 
. who was a frequent contributor to THE SEWANEE RE- 
viEW. In addition to other interests and duties, and in 
his desire to add the weight of his contribution, large or 
e | small, he was a close student of the literature of the South- 
ern States, and became an authority on Timrod. A paper 
on this neglected poet—the man and his poems—was read 
by Dr. Ross at the large gathering of the Modern Language 
and other Associations during Christmas week, 1894, in 
| Philadelphia. In a recent volume of THE SEWANEE REVIEW 
’ (October, 1899) he had a review of the Memorial Edition 
of Timrod—one of the last essays from his pen. He had 
| prepared himself especially, and collected the material, fora 
; critical edition of this poet, but was thwarted repeatedly by 
| difficulties involving the copyright, and finally by ill health. 
This must be regarded as a real misfortune, for, however 
sympathetic is the work of the Timrod Memorial Associa- 
tion, in the words of Prof. Calloway, its edition ‘‘ falls short 
of the standard Dr. Ross had set himself.”’ 

Other essays which Dr. Ross contributed to THE Sewa- 
NEE Review were: ‘‘ The Poetry of William Watson ”’ ( Feb- 
ruary, 1895), ‘* William Collins ’’ (November, 1895), ‘‘ Ed- 
ward Coate Pinckney’”’ (May, 1896), ‘‘Alexander Beaufort 
Meek’”’ (August, 1896), and ‘* Some Recent Books on South- 
ern Literature ’’ (October, 1897). There were, besides, con- 
tributions to other publications. It will be seen how his in- 
terests were slowly forming, that poetry was become his pas- 
sion, and in a patriotic yet catholic spirit his would have been 
the province to bring out a sympathetic and at the same time 
rigidly critical volume on ‘‘ The Poets of the South.”’ 

q Two of his productions in the domain of more technical 
scholarship were his doctor’s thesis at the Johns Hopkins 
J University on ‘* The Absolute Participle in Middle and Mod- 
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ern English,’’ to be found in the publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America, 1893, following the plan 
of his friend, Prof. Calloway’s, treatment of the ‘‘Absolute 
Participle,’’ in the Old English period; and ‘*The Author- 
ship of Gammer Gurton’s Needle,”’ in Anglia (Vol. XIX., 
1897), the German periodical devoted to original investiga- 
tion in English philology and literature. 

Side by side Dr. Ross developed his scholar’s and his 
teacher’s work, and always to the strengthening of his liter- 
ary tastes and passions. In his attractive personality, in the 
sound quality of his actual performance, in his steady growth 
in critical power, and in his literary plans and hopes for the 
future, his death is a distinct loss to our new American ideals 
of scholarship and literature inthe Southern States. Of the 
man let those who knew him well, Prof. Calloway and others, 
speak nobly and tenderly, as they have spoken in this pamph- 
let and elsewhere. 


One other death we are called upon to record is that of 
Charles Dudley Warner. Mr. Warner is remembered vari- 
ously for his editorial and literary work, particularly for his 
two volumes, ‘‘ Backlog Studies’’ and ‘* My Summer in a 
Garden,” for his continual literary and educational evangel- 
ization in the ‘‘ Editor’s Drawer’’ of Harper’s Magazine, 
and elsewhere, for his splendid good humor and great hu- 
man interests, and for being the high-minded citizen always 
in many relations of life. We think of him, too, for all these 
things, but especially Sewanee remembers his stay of several 
days in the summer of 1889, his address before the literary 
societies, his acceptance of the honorary doctorate, and his 
loyalty, thereafter, as a true alumnus. 

‘‘The United States in the Orient’’ (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston, 1900) is a timely production by Mr. 
Charles A. Conant, who sets forth in brief compass the 
various economic phases of expansion. Although these es- 
Says appeared originally as magazine articles, they possess 
a charm and interest which should render their present form 
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both desirable and useful to all who are concerned about 
our international relations. Mr. Conant is inclined to takea 
hopeful view of the situation and to see in our widening mar- 
kets fresh opportunities not only for capital but also for la- 
bor. 


In his ‘* Russia and the Russians’’ (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) Mr. Edmund Noble describes the past and _pres- 
ent of one of the most interesting people in history and one 
which seems destined to have a large share in the shaping of 
future events. After describing briefly the foundations of 
the empire of the tsars and its Europeanization by Peter the 
Great, our author narrates the wonderful story of Russian 
expansion in the East, including the colonization of Siberia. 
Other chapters are devoted to the social, religious, and eco- 
nomic life of the people. Mr. Noble does not think that Rus- 
sia can hold its own against the more advanced industrial 
States, whilst he is inclined to the opinion that an internal 
movement will destroy the present autocratic form of govern- 
ment and erect a more liberal one in its room. 


‘‘A Source Book of English History ’’ (Macmillan) comes 
to us from the pen of Prof. Elizabeth Kimball Kendall, As- 
sociate Professor of History in Wellesley College, and may 
be regarded as a continuation of the ‘* History of England,”’ 
by the same author and her sister, which appeared a year 
ago. The excerpts from original sources are well selected, 
and are much more complete than those usually given in sim- 
ilar volumes. To the average student, moreover, the pres- 
ent volume will prove a library in itself, while even those of 
riper years will find their reading considerably vitalized by 
a perusal of Prof. Kendall’s carefully edited documents. 
We heartily commend this volume to all who are interested 
in the wonderful story of the English race. 


The latest issue of the Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in historical and political science, under the editorship of 
Prof. Herbert B. Adams, is ‘*The Struggle for Religious 
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Freedom in Virginia: The Baptists,’’ by William Taylor 
Thom. This is a doctor thesis, one of a series of similar 
studies which students of history from Virginia at the Hop- 
kins have undertaken. The Presbyterian phase of the same 
question was treated a few years ago by Dr. Henry R. Mc- 
Ilwaine, now of Hampden-Sydney College. The pamphlet 
before us is provided with a map which shows interestingly 
the growth of the Baptist Churches from 1770 to 1776. It 
was naturally at the time of the Revolutionary period that 
the Dissenting Churches—Presbyterian, Baptist, and Meth- 
odist—received a strong impulse which resulted in the strug- 
gle for the abolition of the State Church in Virginia. Dr. 
Thom’s monograph will make interesting reading to stu- 
dents of the subject, possessed, as it is, with literary touches 
which reveal the writer’s predilections. 


The volume on ** Holy Matrimony,”’ by the Rev. W. J. 
Knox Little, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worcester and 
Vicar of Hoar Cross (New York: Longmans, Green, & Co., 
1900 ), forms one of ** The Oxford Library of Practical The- 
ology,’’ edited by Canon Newbolt and Principal Stone. 
Canon Little is well known as a writer on Church matters, 
and his treatment of his subject is filled with literary allusion, 
as one would expect. It isa book of some timeliness, when 
the questions of divorce and the marriage relation are as- 
suming gigantic importance in the councils of both Church 
and State. Canon Little holds the strict attitude on the ques- 
tion of divorce. While recognizing the necessity of separa- 
tion, he does not believe in the sanction of a remarriage of 
either person so separated during the lifetime of the oth- 
er. His attitude on marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is 
that of maintaining the stringent ancient English traditions. 
Chapters on the moral obligations and duties and various re- 
lations and aspects of married life conclude the volume. 

‘*Pope’s Translation of Homer’s Iliad,’’ Books I., VI., 
XXII., XXIV., edited for school use by William Cranston 
Lawton, Professor of Greek in Adelphi College (‘* Star Se- 
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ries of English Classics,’’ Globe School Book Co., New 
York) is a neat piece of work. The introduction commends 
itself by its interest. There are reproductions of the Pond 
engraving of Pope, the Potsdam bust of Homer, Alma- 
Tadema’s ‘‘A Reading from Homer,’’ an illustrative map, 
and brief arguments of all twenty-four books of the ‘‘ Iliad,”’ 
and the notes placed at the back are clear and not too numer- 
ous. 

Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. have a number of new school- 
books for the winter and New Year’s trade. Continual in- 
terest in the historical romance and Dumas’s influence upon 
it has suggested ‘‘ Episodes from ‘Monte Cristo’’’ in the 
original French, edited by I. H. B. Spiers, of Philadelphia. 

‘‘Inductive Lessons in Rhetoric,” by Frances E. Lewis, 
is short and with abundant examples of both sentences and 
paragraphs, from which the student is to form his own rhetor- 
ical ideas. There are almost no definitions, their place be- 
ing taken by quotations which are to lead up to homemade 
ones. An experienced teacher may find the book useful, but 
its plan does not seem inviting. 

*‘A School Grammar of the English Language,”’ by Prof. 
Edward A. Allen, of the University of Missouri, gives every 
promise of being helpful to teachers of this difficult branch 
of study by reason of the brevity and clearness of the inevita- 
ble definitions and divisions. 


From the Macmillan Company comes also a goodly num- 
ber of books for students in literary and language work. 
‘* Shakespeare’s Life and Work’”’ (80 cents), by Sidney Lee, 
editor of ‘*The Dictionary of National Biography,” is an 
abridgment of ‘‘A Life of William Shakespeare,’’ which 
two years ago marked an era in Shakespeare biography and 
the interpretation of the ‘‘Sonnets.’’ All that is vital in the 
earlier book for introducing a young student to Shakespeare 
is still in the later, only parts of the discussion of special 
points, which in reality destroyed proportion, being omitted. 
This abridged form of the ‘‘ Life,’’ with Dowden’s ‘* Prim- 
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er’’ and a good copy of Shakespeare’s works, will be the 
material for many a day for the introductory Shakespearean 
class in both school and college. 

The Macmillan Company are already the publishers of 
Champney’s and O. F. Emerson’s Histories of the English 
Language, the latter, indeed, in two forms, and now they 
produce a third book on the same subject, ‘* Outlines of the 
History of the English Language’’ ($1.10), by T. Northcote 
Toller, Professor in the Owens College, Manchester. Prof. 
Toller is already known to the students of Old English from 
his working over Bosworth’s ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon Dictionary.” 

Stopford Brooke’s excellent ‘‘ Primer of English Litera- 
ture,’’ that inspired Matthew Arnold’s well-known essay, is, 
in a slightly new form, brought down to the present by 
Prof. George R. Carpenter, of Columbia. 

Mr. A. M. Hitchcock’s edition of Scott’s ‘‘ Ivanhoe’’ in 
Macmillan’s ‘‘ Pocket English Classics’’ will not greatly of- 
fend readers like the A/‘heneum who find a novel spoiled 
by the addition of notes. 


‘*Different Conceptions of Priesthood and Sacrifice,’’ ed- 
ited by W. Sanday (New York: Longmans, Green, & Co., 
1900) is a report of a conference held at Oxford December 
13 and 14, 1899. This conference is one of the many signs 
of the times how Christians of different phases of thought are 
striving to meet on some common ground. In this aspect its 
importance cannot be minimized, and for all thinkers on the 
subject this abstract of the differing views of theologians of 
widely different schools of thought must be valuable both for 
the opinions expressed and as an index of the very many 
sides and phases in the settlement of any difficult question. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have a new text-book on Eng- 
lish by W. F. Webster, of the Minneapolis High School, 
called ‘‘ English for Secondary Schools.’’ This is not a lit- 
tle on the plan of Prof. Wendell’s well-known book on ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Composition’’ for use in college. No attempt is made 
to outline the definite work which teachers shall prescribe, 
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though there are some unusually suggestive composition sub- 
jects given in the appendix. It is intended that this book 
shall be read carefully, that there be at least three periods a 
week devoted to literature, one to composition, and one to 
the theory as learned of in the reading. The book looks a 
little heavy for boys of fourteen or fifteen, but one is more 
favorably impressed with its chances for being successful 
than mere appearances might justify, because the author, as 
seen in some suggestions to teachers, understands so thor- 
oughly the teacher’s business. A teacher of English should 
be as suggestive on a theme assigned to a pupil as the teach- 
er of physics is about his experiments. There should be reg- 
ular days devoted to individual criticism of the pupil’s work, 
which must have been in long enough for this criticism on 
the teacher’s part to be thoughtful; and each composition 
should be corrected, hence not too many should be assigned. 

Of the making of books on teaching English there is no 
end, and much reading of them is a weariness to the flesh, 
but the conclusion of the whole matter is that many men are 
earnestly working on this difficult subject, and we can trust 
that the effort will not be lost. 


The dedication of the noble library building of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, at Madison on October 19, 
was an occasion of too great importance to be passed over 
without a fitting literary and historical memorial. This is 
now in permanent form in the pamphiet address of Charles 
Francis Adams, LL.D., President of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society —a tribute from the oldest and most vigor- 
ous State historical society to the most active among the 
youngest. The title is ‘*The Sifted Grain and the Grain 
Sifters,’’ the text a passage from Darwin, and the main the- 
sis the evolution in the political ideas of ‘‘ the great stream of 
Anglo-Saxon emigration to the West.’’ A discussion of the 
character of various histories and historians, and the evident 
needs for both writers and readers of history, is a welcome 
addition for those of us prone to be too enthusiastic over ex- 
isting conditions and present methods. 
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